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FOREWORD 


In recent years an enormous influx of European 
books in translation and lectures given by outstanding 
Catholic intellectuals from across the Atlantic have spir- 
itually challenged American Catholics. The ferment in 
theological, scriptural, pastoral, social and cultural 
aspects of Catholic life, which has characterized the con- 
temporary period on the continent, has thus been ex- 
tended, bringing many benefits to our own shores. 
Certain dangerous and confusing ideas, however, have 
also entered along with the benefits, necessitating on 
our part an attitude of mind which is both discrimi- 
nating and critical. In matters concerning which the 
Church has officially rendered authoritative decisions, 
American Catholics, as always, are loyal and zealous in 
their obedience; but in those many phases of Catholic 
thought and life which admit a variety of opinion and 
emphasis, the road is not always clear nor the implications 
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in terms of the American milieu so obvious. Even in the 
case of movements which have the specific approval of 
the Church, such as the ecumenical, liturgical, and lay- 
action movements, problems of adaptation to the peculiar 
circumstances of our society present themselves daily. 
An ill-informed and uncritical application even of valid 
principles and of inherently salutary programs can have, 
at times, the opposite effect of that intended. Excessive or 
naive zeal can give rise to trends which, unfortunately, 
stimulate reactions destructive of anticipated benefits. 
Both negative and positive thinking are needed if lasting 
results are to be achieved in the American situation. 

In the intellectual sphere—involving theological, 
philosophical and scientific elements—the often wide 
tolerance by the Church of many points of view, demands 
of Catholics everywhere, and especially of American 
Catholics with their special susceptibility to the original, 
the novel and the controversial, a mature and critical 
appraisal which, while open to fresh insights, must be 
uncompromising in its attachment to orthodox tradition. 
Lay interest in theology and related subjects has now 
reached a point where the absence of an adult and solid 
grounding in fundamentals could prove disastrous, espe- 
cially in the context of the many conflicting currents of 
thought both within and without the Catholic commu- 
nity. Here again, an informed and discriminating delib- 
_erateness is called for, if the extremes of sterile timidity 
and rash gullibility are to be avoided. 

In addition to influences from abroad, the American 
Catholic is subject to pressures from the secular milieu 
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in which he lives. An uncritical conformity and a ghetto- 
minded withdrawal can be equally pernicious. The for- 
mer, perhaps the more obvious danger, is a temptation 
which has beset American Catholics relentlessly. The 
desire for acceptance without reservation by the commu- 
nity; enthusiasm for nationally-approved customs, insti- 
tutions and social patterns closely linked to the virtue of 
patriotism; continuous exposure to secular notions bear- 
ing on morality and the place of religion in American 
society; the competitive atmosphere which places such 
extraordinary emphasis on visible “success”: these are 
some of the factors which threaten to undermine the 
truly Catholic spirit of our institutions and of our indi- 
vidual lives. Habitual re-examination of our collective 
and individual consciences is thus an urgent responsibil- 
ity. 

On the other hand, withdrawal from the market 
place of ideas and movements involves not only a rejec- 
tion of the dynamic nature of membership in Christ’s 
Mystical Body but also a violation of the charity which 
we owe to our fellow countrymen. The very gifts with 
which we are laden by our Catholic heritage imply a 
responsibility to share them with the community in 
which we live. The duty to bear witness to Christ in his 
Church in every phase of human life and endeavor can 
only be fulfilled when American Catholics generously 
sacrifice private goals to pursue a leadership in society 
which will foster and develop the Christian values upon 
which both the temporal and eternal salvation of men 
depend. Our debt to our country cannot be paid in any 
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other coin. This zeal, however desirable, will not be ef- 
fective unless it is carefully constructive and prudent, 
unless, in other words, it is the product of mature re- 
flection. 

A further challenge to Catholic thought and respon- 
sibility is posed by the simple fact of growth in numbers, 
with the resulting pressures on the serviceability and 
flexibility of our institutions. 

In this book of critical and constructive observations, 
I have presumed upon a varied experience in the priest- 
hood to discuss some of these matters, as well as related 
questions, in specific terms. Although a number of the 
essays could be applied to Catholics of any nationality, I 
have tried in general to relate my comments to the Amer- 
ican scene. I am under no illusion that this work is either 
comprehensive in scope or exhaustive in its treatment of 
particular topics. It represents the effort of an individual 
American priest to apply his critical and inventive fac- 
ulties, within the framework of the Church’s teaching, 
to the present position of Catholics in the United States. 
It will have succeeded if it serves to stimulate some of his 
co-religionists, whether clerical or lay, to do likewise. 
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EFFICIENT USE 
OF THE CHURCH'S RESOURCES 


In a book entitled, Towards a New World (not the 
volume which recently received unfavorable attention in 
the Vatican newspaper), Father Lombardi, the famous 
Italian Jesuit, sets forth certain proposals for the fuller 
and better use of the resources of the Church with rela- 
tionship to the problems facing it in the modern world. 
After having analyzed the characteristics of contempo- 
rary society which, he believes, make it especially open to 
the Christian message, he outlines on a churchwide, na- 
tional and local level, a plan for the realignment of forces 
and energies within the Church—a plan which he feels 
would have a far more telling effect on the world in 
which we live than has the present modus operandi. His 
desire for a new program and approach is based on his be- 
lief that the effectiveness of the Church’s efforts in the 
twentieth-century world is not proportionate to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual quality of both its priests and laymen, 
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and the number and merit of its institutions and other re- 
sources. One of his principal recommendations is a care- 
ful study of the needs of the Church, its manpower and 
its institutional assets on every level. A study of this kind 
could then be the basis for redeploying the Church’s 
assets by concentrating them more effectively in the par- 
ticular areas where they are needed, without neglecting 
less pressing but more easily satisfied obligations and de- 
mands. 

Such a reorganization and redeployment would, of 
course, demand strong, coordinate action on the national, 
diocesan and parochial levels. Father Lombardi envisions 
committees under the hierarchy (including members of 
the secular clergy and religious orders, and knowledgea- 
ble and zealous laymen) which, meeting regularly, 
would evaluate the needs and means of a given area or 
community, and would make suitable recommendations 
for the solution of the problems uncovered, receiving 
authorization to proceed toward implementation. It is in- 
teresting to note that Father Lombardi points to the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference as a basis for the 
type of national body which he has in mind. He wants, 
however, a similar arrangement of organized committees 
in charge of every phase of Church activity all the way 
down the line to the parochial level. There would be a 
carefully planned, intelligent application of the Church’s 
riches—spiritual, material and human—to every situation 
in the most effective and efficient manner. Father Lom- 
bardi, of course, realizes the obstacles that lie in the way 
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of such fluidity in the application of the Church’s assets. 
Nevertheless, he feels that the critical state of the world 
demands a swift movement toward the objectives which 
he proposes, always preserving and developing personal 
spiritual values. 

My purpose in mentioning Towards a New World 
is not to pass judgment on it, but to present it as an ex- 
ample of a trend in modern Catholic thought which seeks 
to come to grips with the practical problems facing the 
Church in the arena of daily activities. No doubt Father 
Lombardi’s plan, which I have treated in summary fash- 
ion, would involve numerous problems in its implemen- 
tation. The most basic of these problems might be the 
preservation of a balance between streamlined coordi- 
nation and the traditional Catholic respect for individual 
dignity and established rights and prerogatives on both 
the personal and institutional levels. Nevertheless, an ob- 
server, in viewing the American scene, is struck by the 
fact that in recent years there have been a number of 
semi-innovations designed to make fuller use of the 
Church’s resources. For example, a number of dioceses 
have established information centers staffed by specially 
trained priests and laymen. The centers are usually 
equipped with a library of materials designed to make 
known the Church’s teachings to both non-Catholics and 
to Catholics who feel the need or have the desire for 
such instruction. These centers, as a rule, override parish 
boundaries and serve several parishes. Thus energies are 
concentrated, higher quality of teaching and of facilities 
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is made available, and the parish clergy are freed from the 
adult instructional task to engage in other areas of spir- 
itual endeavor. 

The possibilities of such centers are, of course, enor- 
mous. Outstanding lecturers, for example, who are un- 
available to an individual parish, could, because of the 
combined efforts of several parochial units, be presented 
to the faithful and to interested non-Catholics without 
too much difficulty. Likewise, the information center 
could establish a library of Catholic books which would 
offer more reading matter than is presently possible on 
the parochial level. From the information centers trailer 
units could radiate, making available both literature and 
lecturers in a much wider area. Such a technique would 
be of particular importance in rural sectors, but it would 
not be without its advantages even in metropolitan dis- 
tricts. The establishment of FM stations, the use of tele- 
phone techniques for census or questionnaire purposes, 
and the organization of cultural activities, are some fur- 
ther features which could develop from the information 
center establishments. Metropolitan life, in our day, with 
its fluidity and consequent blurring of parochial lines, 
presents more and more demands for organizational 
arrangements of this type. Although, normally, individ- 
ual parishes do not have the resources to offer the kind 
of program suggested here, they would, under the infor- 
mation center system, retain their canonical independ- 
ence and autonomy, especially in what pertains to the 
care of souls in their immediate district. In fact, the cen- 
tralization of certain resources would leave greater 
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opportunities for other services which only the local 
parish itself can perform. In later pages, I shall discuss 
this point in more detail. 

Another observable trend toward more effective 
deployment of manpower, means and energies in the 
work of the American Church, is the widespread erection 
of diocesan high schools designed to serve the needs of 
large sectors rather than of individual parishes. Despite 
the disadvantages always involved in centralizing efforts, 
this educational program normally results in better 
teachers, better equipment and wider opportunities for 
the student. One need not emphasize the economies that 
can be effected by having one diocesan area high school, 
rather than ten individual parish high schools. Further- 
more, in these circumstances, lay faculty members nor- 
mally receive more adequate compensation. Of course, 
there are many other advantages to such an arrangement: 
a wider choice of courses; a better opportunity to find 
acceptance at the college level; a fuller possibility of 
exerting community influence; and the release of clerical 
and religious personnel. 

As has already happened in some sections, the future 
will also bring about the establishment of central schools 
on the grammar school level. Many of the same advan- 
tages would be present, and although the transportation 
of the students would present difficulties, it would not be 
an insoluble problem. The children could gather at the 
parish house and be transported thence by bus to the 
district school. In our time, once thriving parish schools 
have been decimated by sudden population shifts, while 
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on the other hand, impossible demands have been made 
on the inadequate facilities of growing parishes. Central- 
ized schools would neutralize conditions of this type. 
Once again, it is a matter of making the most effective 
use of the Church’s resources. 

Anyone who gives a half hour’s thought to the 
matter, knows that there are many other examples of the 
trend toward pooling the resources and energies of the 
Catholic Church in America. Many dioceses have estab- 
lished buying agencies which represent all the parishes 
and institutions within their boundaries. Diocesan banks 
have been formed where the pooling of monies of par- 
ishes and other church organizations has resulted in lower 
rates of interest when borrowing becomes necessary. 
Diocesan building commissions have been set up, which 
evaluate the potentialities of contractors, the feasibility 
and taste of architects’ blueprints, and the quality and 
price of construction materials and furnishings. Such 
boards are in a position to protect individual Catholic 
organizational units from serious mistakes and to give 
them advice and guidance on an expert plane, from the 
conception to the final consecration of any particular 
edifice. 

For many years, American Catholic charities have 
been of a large institutional type, exceeding the possibil- 
ities of any parochial unit within the diocese, except in 
the matter of small temporary assistance, such as is dis- 
tributed by the St. Vincent de Paul Society. The finan- 
cial and technical problems of the American scene have 
made this necessary. 
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Even in the matter of television and radio appear- 
ances by the clergy, central diocesan offices function, in 
many areas of the country, in such a way as to make best 
use of available talent without the undue overlapping 
of topics or the overworking of any one individual. 

Likewise, diocesan-wide preaching programs have 
been developed to insure a comprehensive coverage of all 
the essentials of Church teaching in every parish over a 
given period of years. 

There is a centralization of news information for 
the Catholic press through the NCWC Service in Wash- 
ington; and even on the diocesan plane, parish monthly 
magazines frequently emanate from a common source, 
with a few neighborhood items inserted to insure some 
local identification. 

In some dioceses, census taking has been undertaken 
by the diocese rather than by individual parochial units 
on their own initiative. One could go on and on: the 
Legion of Mary, the Marian Sodalities, Catholic Action 
groups of every type—all are moving in the direction of 
greater transcendence and greater unification. The com- 
plex nature of American society seems to have made this 
necessary, while the complex developments of American 
technological science have made it possible, or at least 
have been of assistance in doing so. 

Will this trend, if it continues, bring about the 
obsolescence of the present parochial unit? This is un- 
likely, if only because of the need of the faithful for a 
convenient church in which to worship and of a pastor 
with whom they can personally identify themselves in 
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an J-and-thou relationship so essential to the fostering of 
spiritual life within Christ’s Mystical Body. No doubt 
a degree of streamlining will eventually take place within 
the parish structure, but such streamlining will be effec- 
tive only if it provides more and not fewer possibilities 
for person-to-person communication between pastor and 
flock. 

The parish, then, will stand at the opposite pole from 
large-scale centralization of effort; or perhaps I should 
say the parish priest will stand in this posture. It may even 
be possible for a certain amount of decentralization to 
occur in the present parochial setup. In Ireland, for ex- 
ample, pastor and curates have traditionally lived in sep- 
arate establishments, thus increasing their availability to 
the people and permitting more direct coverage of 
smaller areas within the parochial confines. Such a devel- 
opment or something similar to it may have to go hand in 
hand with the coordinating tendencies we have already 
discussed. 

The unifying movement, although it may lessen the 
number of priests available for parish work, could con- 
ceivably, by the removal of many current obligations, 
give to the parish priest a fuller opportunity to identify 
himself more intimately with his people in their own 
particular aspirations and needs, Cultural, intellectual and 
social problems which so often are intimately related to 
religion and which can only find solution through a 
continuing relationship of sympathy and understanding 
and guidance, would find the parish priest ready and 
available with his assistance, while the identification thus 
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brought about would enhance his position and efficacy 
as the spiritual and liturgical leader of the community. 
Whether or not such a development is possible, the fu- 
ture alone, under God’s grace, can decide. It is abso- 
lutely certain, however, that the personal element must 
be preserved in the Church, and that only spiritual dis- 
aster can result from a massive organizational, bureau- 
cratic system attempting to introduce automation in place 
of personalization in every area of Church life. 

Here then is the critical point. In an effort to make 
more efficient use of the Church’s resources, we must not 
uproot the cause of any real efficiency in the Church: 
namely, the shepherd who knows each of the sheep 
within his flock by name, watches over them with loving 
care and feeds them with his own hands. Increased organ- 
ization must be accompanied by a parallel trend of in- 
creased immanence of priests within the mass of faithful; 
otherwise, neither the one force nor the other will 
succeed. 

One can conceive of a nightmare of ecclesiastical 
efficiency in which persons seeking help are referred 
from one impersonal board of experts to another; in 
which nameless, uniformed priests patrol the streets of 
city or town in marked cars ready to respond to short- 
wave directions from a central office, to bring sacramen- 
tal or psychological consolation to previously unknown 
souls; in which Masses, weddings, baptisms, funerals and 
the like are arranged at a sort of ecclesiastical town hall 
by routine-hardened clerks; in which church sermons 
and services are conducted by radio and television 
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hookups with a main preaching office; and in which 
advice and guidance are administered in large institutional 
clinics by harried and hurried experts looking furtively 
at their watches in anticipation of the end of office hours. 
The actualization of such a vision of horror is, of course, 
impossible, but the danger of a development of imper- 
sonal organizational spirit is something which will have 
to be guarded against in any sincere effort to deploy the 
church’s personnel, energies and institutions more ef- 
ficiently. 

Fortunately, we may rest assured that the Holy 
Spirit will show us the way through the personal vicar 
of Christ upon earth and through the bishops of the 
Church. 


2 


THE PUBLIC IMAGE 
OF THE CHURCH 


Monsignor Michael Lavelle, the late rector of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City, is alleged to have 
frequently told his assembled curates at table that a 
priest must not only be good, he must look good as well. 
In current terminology, we would say that he must 
project a favorable public image. Would it be wrong to 
apply the venerable Monsignor’s dictum not only to the 
clergy but to the Church as a whole, as it exists in the 
United States? Granting that the Church is good, does 
it look good to the world in which it lives and moves? 
Or have we been indifferent to the image it produces in 
the public mind, comforting ourselves with the thought 
that the Church has the truth and therefore it does not 
matter what others think? In our contempt for superfici- 
ality and for secular formulas for winning friends and in- 
fluencing people, have we failed to realize that an effort 
to make a good impression on others is not always an 
act of vanity, self-seeking or insincerity? 
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Certainly we are all aware that many bad impressions 
have been given. We expect, perhaps, the uneducated 
and the traditionally prejudiced to be impervious to the 
contribution we make to the society in which we live; 
but one is surprised to find an accepted scholar such as 
Van Wyck Brooks, in his book, The Confident Y ears— 
1885 to 1915, linking the Catholic Church and Commu- 
nism in the same sentence as forms of “tyranny over the 
mind of man.” An otherwise attractive book is seriously 
marred by more than one erroneous and unnecessary mis- 
representation of Catholic teaching and history. One 
wonders why it seemed expedient to introduce such 
allusions to the Church in a book dealing with American 
literature, but Mr. Brooks finds it important to make 
reference to “the force from without, that authoritarian 
regimes imply, be they Stalins or Romes or Mussolinis.” 
Lamenting the pursuit by certain non-Catholic writers 
of the absolute, he refers belittlingly to Thomism as 
“that philosophical stillpond, no more moving,” and 
later repeats with apparent approval, the assertion of 
John Gould Fletcher denouncing the “world-blasting 
medieval Catholicism of Eliot and his disciples.” Mr. 
Brooks is fearful that these dire influences which he so 
distortedly represents, will destroy the true liberal tradi- 
tion in American literature. I shall not argue here with 
Mr. Brooks; I shall simply express my amazement at his 
ignorance of Thomism, of medieval history and of the 
nature of the Catholic Church. 

Examples of similar misunderstandings and misrep- 
resentations could be multiplied at length. Currently, 
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even well-meaning non-Catholics, men and women of 
considerable culture, education and mental balance, have 
an image of the Church far removed from reality. 

What are the reasons for the false image which has 
found its way into the consciousness of so many of our 
fellow Americans? There have been, of course, deliberate 
enemies of the Church who have made a profession of 
confusing the public by quotations from Catholic utter- 
ances taken out of context. These muckrakers have also 
made a study of scandals in Church history both here and 
abroad, and have not hesitated to present them as flam- 
boyantly as possible to minds ill-equipped to make crit- 
ical evaluations. It is inevitable, I suppose, that this type 
of literature makes an impact, at least to some degree, 
even on the minds of normally well-meaning non-Cath- 
olics. All too often, however, even educated non-Cath- 
olics have failed to make any real effort to discover the 
realities of the true Church of Christ. One might expect 
those who profess a devotion to scholarship and to truth 
in general, to make at least as great an effort to under- 
stand the historical and cultural significance of the 
Church as they make to understand less significant chan- 
nels of culture and knowledge. In this matter, there has 
been an apathy, and perhaps a culpable apathy, on the 
part of otherwise first-rate thinkers and scholars. The 
clichés and shibboleths of professional anti-Catholics 
have all too readily been swallowed whole, and the use 
of the critical evaluative faculty so evident in other areas, 
has been blunted or put aside in this particular quarter of 
human concern. 
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That little real effort is made to understand things 
Catholic in their proper perspective, is evident from the 
summaries and reports of Catholic teaching and practice 
in some of our best newspapers. Catholics are amazed to 
read in their daily papers, dispatches from Rome which 
wrest papal statements out of context or otherwise mis- 
represent Catholic procedures. Even sermon summaries 
sometimes give the impression to knowledgeable Catho- 
lics that priests have uttered heretical statements from 
cathedral pulpits. The lowliest reporter, it seems, thinks 
himself capable of freely summarizing the most compli- 
cated theological discussions and shows amazement when 
he is taken to task for omitting a key phrase or giving a 
wrong emphasis. It is true that there has been a change 
for the better in recent years, but I must confess to great 
nervousness even now when I glance at a secular news- 
paper report on any matter pertaining to the Church; I 
am fearful lest once more thousands or even millions of 
readers in America will be led into a deeper morass of 
misunderstanding. As I have said, publications are now 
making a greater effort to check the accuracy in their 
religious reporting and to assign the coverage to reporters 
with at least some minimal religious background. I find it 
difficult to forget, however, that it was just a few years 
ago that a reporter’s summary of a sermon at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral contained at least five errors, one of which 
made me guilty of an egregious heresy. One hopes that 
editors will become more and more aware that errors in 
the report of a baseball game are not of any lasting sig- 
nificance, but that even one significant error in matters 
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of religion, may set up a serious barrier in the pathway of 
a soul sincerely in search of religious truth. 

Despite all that I have said, may it still not be 
possible that we ourselves are at least partially to blame 
for the failure of the true image of the Church to come 
through to the non-Catholic consciousness of our coun- 
try? Admittedly, there are certain obstacles within Cath- 
olic teaching, tradition and history, which complicate the 
clear and unconfused presentation of the Church as it 
really is. The very fact, often surprising to uninformed 
non-Catholics, that there are numerous disputed points of 
Catholic doctrine and practice, sometimes makes it dif- 
ficult to project a clear image. The widely accepted non- 
Catholic idea that any statement by a bishop, or any 
quotation from a Catholic book with an imprimatur, or 
any line of action followed by a Catholic agency, how- 
ever low such an agency may be on the scale of authority, 
is the universal, binding, unshakable and official belief or 
procedure of the universal Church, really does not lend 
itself to a well-rounded and balanced image of matters of 
Catholic concern. Professional non-Catholics, of course, 
always seize upon the most extreme utterances and the 
most questionable practices as being truly representative 
of the mind of the Church. 

Furthermore, in the course of two thousand years of 
ecclesiastical history, a number of unsavory scandals have 
occurred which place Catholics at a disadvantage in com- 
municating with an audience lacking either the theologi- 
cal or the historical knowledge necessary to place these 
things in their proper perspective. 
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Another problem of communication is found in the 
precise vocabulary and careful distinctions which are es- 
sential, particularly in matters of dogma, if the occasion 
of misunderstanding is to be avoided. Thus, a dogmatic 
utterance taken even slightly out of context, may give 
rise to bewilderment or even to violent reactions of an- 
tagonism on the part of those unacquained with the fuller 
doctrine. It is unfortunate that these reactions are some- 
times found not only in non-Catholics but even in poorly 
trained members of the Catholic Church. It cannot be 
denied, therefore, that the problem of projecting a true 
and good image is not one capable of easy solution, par- 
ticularly in the complicated world of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is clear, however, that this problem cannot be 
met by ignoring it; it is simply a challenge to greater 
thought and effort. 

The admission must be made, I think, that in the 
past our image projection has suffered from lack of 
planned approach and organized presentation. We have 
failed, perhaps, to appreciate fully the importance of 
devoting energy, time and money to making sure that we 
are seen by others as we truly exist. We have, no doubt, 
with some justification, been suspicious of public rela- 
tions, particularly as they are practiced in America. We 
have felt that to organize and formalize methods of 
making a good impression, smacks of insincerity and of 
a lack of true confidence in the power of truth to over- 
come all obstacles. But this is the very point at issue: 
Do we use the best means to make the truth best known? 
No less a personage than Cardinal Cushing of Boston 
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has attested to the value of properly organized and prop- 
erly motivated public relations techniques. This does 
not require aping the Madison Avenue agencies, but it 
does present a challenge to our best minds and most 
articulate voices to study the most apt ways and means 
to bring about a successful breakthrough in behalf of 
Catholic truth. It would be a sad situation if we had to 
admit that the producers of canned tomato juice showed 
more intelligence, zeal and technique in telling the story 
of their product to the nation than we used in recounting 
to our fellow Americans the greatest story ever told. 
What, then, are some practical measures which 
might be taken to bring about the desired effect? With- 
out detracting from the excellent projections by our 
present media of communication, such as our numerous 
Catholic magazines and newspapers and books as well as 
our radio and television programs (not to forget the 
information centers which have been set up in many 
dioceses), we must concede, I think, that the complex 
situation in which we find ourselves in America, demands 
that in each area and perhaps even on a national scale, a 
public relations program be designed specifically to pre- 
sent in a planned and efficient way the true image of the 
Church to the non-Catholic as well as to the Catholic 
audience, This has already been done in some quarters, 
but a wider effort is drastically needed. A program such 
as this would demand, of course, office space and trained 
personnel. The head of the office, preferably a priest, 
both rich in background and brilliant in intelligence, 
would need to be a continuing student of current trends 
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in the communication media. He would need to have at 
his service watchdog committees of specially talented 
priests and laymen, notable for their prudence and depth 
of Catholic culture, who could advise him with regard 
to problems to be met and suitable means for their solu- 
tion. The function of the public relations department and 
its committees would be both negative and positive. Neg- 
atively, the organization would, by a program of large- 
scale reading, uncover current distortions of the Church’s 
true image in every medium of public communication, 
and then, after careful analysis, study and preparation, 
make a public correction of the disfigurement. It would be 
necessary, of course, that the whole tone of this operation 
be one not of controversy but of objectivity. The re- 
sponse would have to be balanced, well thought out 
and extremely well expressed, taking note of differences 
in Catholic opinion on the subject in question, if such 
differences exist. Where the normal channels of rebuttal 
were closed, even paid advertisements might be taken if 
the case warranted such action. 

Here I cannot help re-emphasizing the importance 
of a sound, literate and understandable presentation of the 
Catholic point of view in terms that will make the 
greatest impact upon the public. We all sadly remember 
cases in the past where abstract answers, couched in 
technical theological terminology, were lifted bodily 
out of textbooks and set forth in the press as an adequate 
answer to some objection to Catholic thought. Excellence 
in presentation is not only desirable, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the program. 
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From the positive point of view, the public relations 
office would undertake a planned program for the pres- 
entation of Catholic teachings and Catholic matters at the 
proper time and in the most effective media. This would 
not merely mean sending out news releases concerned 
with cornerstone layings and transfers among the clergy. 
These things would, of course, be included, but the 
primary energies of the staff in question would be de- 
voted to making known the wider and more relevant 
aspects of Catholic truth and culture in terms of particu- 
lar needs of the society in which we live. In this way the 
light of Christian faith could be brought to bear in the 
proper place, in the proper time and in the proper con- 
text, and in this light the Church would be seen for what 
she is. Indeed, we are not image-makers; we only ask 
that we be seen as we truly are. 


$) 


CATHOLICS AND ONE WORLD 


One has the impression that many American Cath- 
olics are reluctant to follow the social teachings of the 
Church with regard to an international community. 
Recently, outstanding American Church leaders called 
attention to the apathy of native Catholics toward organ- 
izations such as the United Nations and other groups 
striving to cement relations among nations and to foster 
an international community for the preservation of peace 
among states and among men. One will find all shades 
of opinion among American Catholics on these subjects 
just as one will find similar shades among American non- 
Catholics. One would expect, however, the Catholic 
group to reflect the official thought and teaching of 
Christian tradition in these matters, especially that 
thought and teaching as it was set forth in the writings 
and speeches of the late pontiff, Pope Pius XII, who gave 
an unusual amount of reflection and prayerful effort to- 
ward arriving at helpful conclusions. 
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Certainly, in his allocution to the Convention of the 
Union of Catholic Jurists on December 6, 1953, he made 
it clear that Christian thought, guided, as it is by a real- 
ization of the unity of mankind and the aspirations of 
men as children of God and individuals redeemed by 
Christ, demands that we work toward some sort of jurid- 
ical community comprising sovereign states. Here he was 
reuttering ideas that had been at least implicit in Christian 
tradition over the centuries. The Christian effort has 
always been to bring about unity through a cooperative 
desire on the part of nations to establish international law 
and to insure the preservation of international rights; 
even more than this it has sought to bring nations to- 
gether with a deeper sense of the community of human 
beings as children of God. 

Pope Pius XII more than once called upon mankind 
to work toward the establishment of juridical commu- 
nities made up of sovereign states, freely united, with the 
purpose of establishing definite juridical objectives which 
would foster and preserve relations among nations and 
among men, and at the same time not destroy the indi- 
vidual qualities and the individual internal rights of the 
states gathered in a world community. He pointed out 
that this type of community was not to be confused with 
world empires of the past, nor even of the present, since 
it did not intend to fuse races or nations or ethnic groups 
into any single comprehensive whole which would oblit- 
erate all individual traits or differences and deny duly 
vested rights and customs and traditions which had been 
established in individual areas and nations over the course 
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of the centuries. He did, however, affirm that the forma- 
tion of a community of peoples is called for by natural 
law itself. The brotherhood of men is a fact of nature 
and of history. It demands that these brothers seek the 
unity and perfection of relationship which clearly can 
be found only in a community of the type of which the 
pope speaks. Men arise from the same source, they are 
placed upon an earth the goods of which are intended 
for the use of the human race as a whole, and men’s iden- 
tical rational natures move toward the same ultimate end 
in communion with one another. Unity is the clear de- 
mand of right reason, even unaided by revelation; with 
the introduction of the Christian Gospel this demand for 
unity in diversity becomes infinitely more peremptory. 
Pope Pius XII, therefore, did not speak as though 
the establishment of an international community were a 
matter of mere opinion or desirability; he clearly implied 
an obligation for men, and especially Catholics, to work 
toward this end, even though much effort, time and 
preparation may be required before desirable circum- 
stances can coalesce in such a way as to allow for the 
proper establishment of an effective community. 
However, the pope did express his belief that despite 
the claims of opponents of this type of community, the 
practical considerations of the age now made it a realistic 
possibility. What may have seemed utopian in the past, 
now becomes not merely a vague possibility, but a clear 
necessity, if the world of mankind is to survive in civi- 
lized form. He pointed out that the very inventions and 
discoveries of the atomic age which have been used to 
separate men, point to a greater unity of men if they are 
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put to reasonable use. It is clear that technology has now 
made the world much more one world than it has ever 
been in the past, from the physical point of view. The 
development of communications and of speed in travel 
has opened the door to greater sympathy and understand- 
ing, to the exchange of ideas and to greater helpfulness 
on the part of one nation toward another through the 
ready possibility of the fuller distribution of goods from 
those in the state of plenty to those in the state of need. 
The contacts which have come among men through 
technology have awakened the faith of peoples through- 
out the world in the unity of the human race, in its com- 
mon origin and nature, and in its destiny. Now more than 
ever before we have the means to create a community 
of peoples; we must not ignore or fail to make use of our 
opportunity. 

Christian thought is, of course, aware of the fact that 
the notion of the sovereignty of individual nations may 
appear to be a barrier toward the juridical community of 
which Pope Pius XII spoke. But the pope himself an- 
swered the objection that individual, national sovereignty 
would be destroyed by such a community effort. He 
pointed out that sovereignty in the true sense involves 
self-rule and the exclusive competence of a government 
in the management of its own affairs. But, he stated, this 
sovereignty must be exercised within the framework of 
international law; and this, of course, is where a world 
juridical community would come into the picture. Obvi- 
ously, the concept of sovereignty, to be valid, cannot 
exclude social obligations of one state or community of 
peoples with respect to another, just as the rights of pri- 
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vate individuals must always be appraised in the context 
of their relationship to the common good. Hence it would 
be wrong, according to Christian thought, for individual 
nations to invoke the concept of sovereignty as an excuse 
either for denying the rights of other nations or for fail- 
ing to make an adequate contribution to the common 
good of all mankind. There is no question here of a loss 
of national rights, but rather of a means of preserving the 
rights of all. 

It is interesting to note that the late pontiff, in his 
writings on this subject, pointed out that the future world 
political organization must not be developed in terms of 
“mechanical unitarism,” but that it should be organically 
formed in such a way as to reflect the “divinely willed uni- 
fication” of the human race. In this connection, one may 
note the comments of Jacques Maritain in his book, Man 
and the State, where he presents his own views on the na- 
ture of an organic unity as opposed to a merely mechani- 
cal arrangement: 


One body politic is one organized people. Of 
course the unity of a world body politic would be 
quite different from the unity which characterizes 
kingdoms or nations, and to which our thought 1s 
accustomed. It would be not even a federal unity but 
rather, let me say, a pluralist unity, taking place only 
through the lasting diversity of the particular bodies 
politic, and fostering that diversity. The fact remains 
that when we say that the community of nations must 
form one body politic, even taking into account the 
qualifications to which such a unity would be subject, 
we are saying that the community of peoples must 
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form one people, even taking into account the qualifica- 
tions to which such a pluralist unity would be subject. 
That means that among all peoples the sense of the 
common good of that one people should develop and 
supersede the sense of the common good peculiar to 
each body politic. 


Pope Pius XII did not spell out in every detail his 
concept of all the factors which would be involved in the 
establishment of a supranational, juridical community; 
but he did make it clear, among other things, that any 
such organization which was not based on a philosophical 
realization of the unity of the human race and other 
similar deeply rooted factors, would be of little lasting 
value. 

What emerges from these and similar considerations 
is that there is a call to the conscience of the world, and 
especially to Catholics, to promote a world community of 
the type envisioned by the Holy Father. It 1s clear that 
he recognized the value of the United Nations, but he 
considered it a step in the right direction rather than a 
complete answer to the needs of the world. Those who 
failed to respond to his call for movement in the direction 
of forming a world juridical community, he rebuked in a 
note in July, 1953, which he sent through his Secretary 
of State to the Semaine Sociale meeting in France: “How 
many continue to shut themselves up within the narrow 
confines of a chauvinistic nationalism incompatible with 
the courageous effort to start a world community de- 
manded by recent popes.” 

In the address to the Catholic jurists, to which I have 
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already referred, Pius XII emphasized the special role 
which Catholics should assume in fostering the creation 
of a climate where possible action on the international 
plane could develop, and he stated that, “Catholics .. . 
above all . . . must realize that they are called to over- 
come every vestige of nationalistic narrowness.” There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that an obligation rests upon 
Catholics in general, and especially upon Catholic intel- 
lectuals and leaders in society, earnestly to promote the 
sort of world juridical arrangement which was set forth 
in such uncompromising terms by the Holy See. From 
my own observation, Catholics in this country seem to 
be unaware of the demands which world unity places 
upon the Christian conscience. We need to re-examine 
and to reanimate our efforts, in order to foster posi- 
tively the sort of world society which, as the popes have 
indicated, is demanded both by man’s rational nature and 
by Christian social justice and social charity. 

Obviously, the attainment of the ends outlined by 
the Holy See will take not only much effort but probably 
a good deal of time, although this last point is not neces- 
sarily true in view of the heightened possibilities of world 
destruction and the consequent sense of urgency among 
men to secure peace. 

In any case, because of the problems involved and 
the lack of favorable dispositions on the part of so many 
nations of the world with respect to this proposal, some 
commentators have argued that we should not press for- 
ward along this line of thought at present, but rather 
move one small step at a time and leave to the future the 
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attainment of the goals embodied in the concept of world 
federalism. Unfortunately, as everyone who has partici- 
pated in a legislative forum realizes, to put off considera- 
tion of a subject is often to consign it to permanent ob- 
livion. Pius XII spoke of this matter with a great sense of 
urgency, and it is evident from the tone of his documents 
that he considered the present era the very time in which 
greater strides should be made toward the attainment of 
world unity. 

Many Catholics in America have allowed their com- 
mitment to comfortable standards of living and their fear 
of the possible dangers involved in linkage with other 
nations to dull their sensibility to the demands of the 
present hour. We need to be reawakened by a deeper 
understanding of the obligations of brotherhood and soli- 
darity. Complacent self-sufficiency has never been a part 
of the Christian ethic, nor can fear of effort and sacrifice 
justify failure to meet the requirements of justice and 
charity, which are the necessary prerequisites for a true 
and lasting peace. Although world community plans are 
frequently branded as utopian and idealistic, is it not 
rather true to say that self-satisfied indifference and the 
jealous defense of a sovereignty which disregards the 
rights and needs of humanity as a whole—and here I do 
not speak about the United States—are far more unrealis- 
tic and illusionary in the atomic and space age of the 
1960’s? 

The mind of the Church is clear. Let us respond to it 
faithfully and generously. 
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EXISTENTIALIST TRENDS 


An individual who graduated from a Catholic col- 
lege in the 1930's, would find many surprises if he re- 
turned to the campus in the 1960's. Not the least of these 
would be the absence of Thomism from the discussions of 
students and of professors, and the presence of a whole 
new vocabulary of existentialist words dramatically in- 
terpreting the latest trends in philosophical thought. 
Twenty-five years ago and even less, neo- Thomism was 
in the intellectual saddle and Jacques Maritain ruled as 
king. Today, Thomism, if not a bad word, has at least be- 
come the occasion of knowing smiles from the well- 
informed and the au courant. A type of Christian 
personalist-existentialism has seized the imagination of 
both professors and students, and while it is true that some 
have found the elements of this framework of thought in 
the teachings and writings of St. Thomas, the emphasis, 
nevertheless, is on what is new and novel. Books and 
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magazines of any intellectual pretension at all, are rife 
with references to Gabriel Marcel, Mounier and Buber, 
the holy trio of the Christian-Judaeo existentialist- 
personalists. Such writings also must make frequent use 
of the canonized terminology of the movement. We no 
longer meet someone; rather, there is an encounter. For- 
merly, one individual showed friendliness or charity 
toward another; now he establishes an I-and-thou relation- 
ship. At one time a well-disposed and sociable person was 
tolerant of others and showed receptivity toward their 
ideas; now he 1s gifted with the quality of openness. It was 
once popular to speak of a certain rapport existing be- 
tween two mutually interested parties; now the essential 
word is communication. One no longer rises to greater 
heights; rather, he makes an ascension. The enlightened 
no longer speak of unselfish interest in other human be- 
ings; they prefer to make reference to the doctrine of 
presence. 

There are many other terms which have taken on 
new and significant meanings, such as vocation, incarna- 
tion, communion, the mystery of person, the vital re- 
sponse, the struggle for reality, the mastery of action, the 
affirmation of self, flexibility, self-acceptance and self- 
surpassing. It would be a mistake for the uninitiated to 
give an obvious interpretation to these terms; a study of 
the modern masters is needed before true enlightenment 
can be gained. 

Certainly, the vocabulary of modern thought has 
been enriched by such terms as revolt, threshold and 
vision. There is excitement in the intellectual air; fresh 
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approaches have been discovered and new emphases 
given. In fact, some believe that the existentialist- 
personalist approach has notably pushed back the fron- 
tiers of Christian thought. No less a personage than 
Mr. Philip Scharper has stated that in our day no one 
should teach theology who has not at least some ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Messrs. Marcel, Mounier 
and Buber. 

We must not make the mistake of confusing the new 
Christian existentialism with the atheistic thinking of 
more acclaimed writers such as Jean Paul Sartre. Martha 
E. Williams has said: “As Sartre sees it, the individual 1s 
for himself all that is, while for Marcel the individual 
goes out from himself by communicating with other 
people and with God.” 

It is clear that the Christian personalists, as well as 
Martin Buber who is a Jew, are deeply concerned about 
the isolation of human persons in the modern world, and, 
rejecting the negative concepts of the atheist existential- 
ists, they seek a positive rapprochement among human 
beings, a commitment of understanding and love. In 
other words, they wish to establish communication, pres- 
ence and an J-and-thou relationship. The absolute unique- 
ness of every person is basic to their thought (this 1s 
part of the mystery of person), but they emphasize 
that this mysterious existence is enriched only when 
bridges are built between the soul and other human be- 
ings, as well as between the soul and God. That Mounier’s 
personalism is an eclectic form of thought no one will 
deny; likewise, no one will deny that he has made a con- 
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tribution to modern understanding by his special empha- 
sis. Ihe danger, I think, is that Christian existentialism, 
because of its novelty, may be divorced from the fuller 
traditional framework of Christian philosophy and 
thought upon which it must rest if it is to have any real 
validity. Our intellectuals would do us a service if they 
would show how existentialist notions of personal com- 
munication, far from being new to the Christian tradi- 
tion, are based upon the very teachings of the Gospel 
itself, teachings which have been embodied and ex- 
pounded in Thomistic thought over many centuries. 

It is interesting to note that the personalist view has 
been emphasized in one form or another by several of 
the most outstanding fictional writers of our time, such 
as Albert Camus, Ignacio Silone and André Malraux. 
Although certainly not entirely Christian in their con- 
ception of reality, these writers have sounded a note of 
affirmation in the chaos of our postwar world. Despite 
the alleged absurdity of human life, they have found 
some hope in the possibility of communication, commun- 
ion or companionship among human beings. Silone’s pic- 
ture of his picaresque hero sharing the frugal repast of 
a deaf and dumb peasant in mutual happy but silent 
communication, is perhaps the outstanding symbol of this 
positive approach to the challenges of the mid-twentieth- 
century world. Malraux, in one of his books, pictures 
soldiers in battle carrying wounded and dead enemies 
back to the latter’s own lines; while Camus, in one place, 
portrays the people of a certain town as visiting their 
neighbors constantly for the purpose of communicating. 
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This, he admits, is an extreme and an abuse, but certainly 
before his tragic death he was moving toward an affirma- 
tion of personalism as the key to human happiness in an 
otherwise absurd world. 

It is clear that there are several dangers in the 
uncritical promotion of existentialist-personalist doc- 
trines, especially where their proponents have failed 
to integrate them with the wider range of Christian 
thought. It is good to hear such a prominent philosopher 
as Dr. James Collins of St. Louis University, expressing 
certain reservations with respect to present trends in 
this area. It would be tragic if helpful lines of thought 
were given exaggerated emphasis or considered to be 
sufficient unto themselves, or distortedly envisioned as 
a negation of the perennial philosophy. 

A prime danger is, of course, that emphasis on the 
mystery of person may lead to a sort of philosophical 
anti-intellectualism, which will muddy the waters in 
such a way as to further prevent definition of what in 
fact may be capable of at least partial defining. Grant- 
ing that the uniqueness of each individual person places 
a necessary barrier to abstraction by the mind, we would, 
nevertheless, be in a sad way were we to be led by this 
to question the ability of human reason to analyze and 
define that which truly comes within its scope. I do not 
say that the personalists have been guilty of negating 
reason, but I do say that this is a danger to be avoided. 
There is always an urgency in human nature to substitute 
a mystique for the hard-to-be-won and difficult-to-be- 
understood conclusions of the rational mind. Omnia 
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exeunt in mysterium, was an axiom among the scholastic 
philosophers, but they did not consider this motto a 
substitute for a human effort in the areas in which reason 
is qualified. We have already suffered from the anti- 
intellectual effects of atheistic existentialism; let us hope 
that Christian existentialists will not follow the same path. 

A second peril is closely related to the first. This 
is the danger of a type of subjectivism which, although 
innocent in itself, may, if pushed too far, give rise to 
the ancient philosophical heresy of idealism. When 
Marcel states that a being is not really a being for him 
unless it is present to him, one’s thoughts turn back to 
the subjectiveness of another era. No doubt Marcel makes 
it clear that he is speaking purely in the psychological 
order, but one hopes that those who ardently embrace 
his principles without critical examination, will place 
such expressions in their proper context. Historically, we 
know that this has not always been the case. One fears 
the damage which can be done by ardent but superficial 
disciples of the brilliant Frenchman. 

A third danger, again closely allied to the previous 
two which I have mentioned, is that of sentimentalizing 
human relations by extolling presence, communication 
and I-and-thou relationships apart from either proper mo- 
tivations or a proper concern for what is to be communi- 
cated. Camus alluded to this in his ironic portrayal of 
a town where the chief occupation of the inhabitants 
was visiting other inhabitants, in an atmosphere devoid 
of worthwhile motivation or enriching thought. The 
summit meetings of recent times have emphasized, if 
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there had been any previous doubt, that the mere meet- 
ing of human beings will simply contribute to the antag- 
onisms and unrest of the world unless mutually helpful 
ideas are exchanged and the parties are impelled by 
principles which are of a higher or more absolute nature 
than merely being present one to another. ‘To be present 
with another person of differing views and habits can, 
as everyone knows, be an irritating experience. Even 
where there is sympathy between them, the encounter 
may readily develop into a period of dullness and bore- 
dom. There must be some overriding motive of an 
absolute value to bind them together despite the trials 
of companionship, and there must be the solid ground 
of mutually accepted principles to form the basis of a 
fruitful communication between them. Otherwise, the 
meeting will become a mere huddling together of human 
animals, based on the uncertain emotions of fear and 
joy. Emotions divorced from reason constitute what is 
generally known as sentimentality. Surely this is not the 
material from which a better world can or will be built. 

Having taken note of the dangers which could 
possibly develop from a too naive understanding of 
Christian existentialism, I think it only fair to mention 
some of the rich positive values which this school has 
contributed, or rather heightened, in our time. 

First of all, it seems to me, the notions of communi- 
cation, presence and J-and-thou have stimulated a more 
practical effort to put Christian charity into practice in 
human relationships. There is always a danger that we 
will accept Christ’s teachings on the necessity of brotherly 
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love and love of God, in theory, and yet fail to study the 
practical means whereby this great commandment can be 
effectuated in our daily round. By means of psychologi- 
cal insight, as well as by their emphasis on human soli- 
darity, the personalists have challenged us to come forth 
from our theoretical acceptance of Christian brother- 
hood, and stretch out our hands in friendship to our fel- 
low human beings. They have marked out the steps 
which we must follow, one by one; they have showed us 
that human nature cries out for the opening of men’s 
hearts one to another; they have made us examine our 
consciences critically as to whether we have truly been 
living the Gospel as it was taught. Their emphasis on 
openness to both God and man and the sanctifying na- 
ture of divine and human companionship, encourages a 
rededication and recommitment on our part to the mes- 
sage of Christ to “love one another as I have loved you.” 
It is true that this message is not new, but in a sense it is 
always new. At least, the Christian personalists have made 
it ring anew in our ears. 

If the existentialists have helped us to avoid rugged 
individualism by emphasizing the importance of com- 
munication, it is also true that they have led us away 
from an excessive collectivism by their stress upon the 
mysterious uniqueness of every human person. In a world 
in which human dignity is frequently extolled upon the 
public platform, but less frequently acknowledged on 
the assembly line or in the typing room of a corporation 
office, it is important that strong voices be raised, not in 
rebellion, but in affirmation of the sublime dignity and 
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wonder of each individual human being. In an age of 
large-scale movements, when collective groups tend to 
become a mass of faceless humanity, it is heartening 
that thinkers who can command the modern ear have 
had the courage to proclaim the spiritual characteristics 
of men and to emphasize the distinctiveness of “even 
the least of these.” Again, the message is not new, but 
the emphasis is newly needed. 

We should be grateful, I think, to the existenttalists 
for the new interest which they have helped to create in 
both theology and philosophy. The fresh insights which 
the existentialist vocabulary reveals, have captured the 
imagination of both professors and students on our college 
campuses. In my own experience and in the experience 
of others to whom I have talked, there has never before 
been such intense interest on the American Catholic 
campus in the philosophical and theological sciences. 
Lectures in these areas are heavily attended, discussions 
draw numerous eager participants, and articles and books 
with an existentialist flair are studied enthusiastically. 
There has undoubtedly been a renaissance of the mind 
in the Catholic academic world. This fact, happy though 
it is, should cause those in a position of intellectual 
influence to take special pains lest distortions and exag- 
gerations destroy all the good that has already been 
attained. 

Fven outside the academic world, there are many 
indications that personalism has had a telling impact 
upon human conduct. If togetherness and summitry have 
failed to attain the success that might have been hoped 
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for them, we can, nevertheless, trace many of their good 
features to the systems of thought which we have been 
discussing. Likewise, the ecumenical movement has 
reached its present flowering with the assistance of Chris- 
tian existentialism and personalism. That these lines of 
thought do not offer a ready-made solution to all pos- 
sible difficulties in the way of human rapprochement is 
not a criticism but rather a challenge to put forth a 
more fully developed effort to tap and make effective 
the resources of Christian tradition. 

This last phrase is one which we must ever keep 
before us in our efforts to promote Christian values in 
the world. New insights, new understanding, a fresh 
vocabulary—these things are meaningless and will do 
more harm than good unless they are brought forth from 
the riches of the heritage which Jesus Christ left to his 
divinely established Church. 


5 


NEW TRENDS IN THEOLOGY 


C. S. Lewis, in his Screwtape Letters, lists the impulse 
to avoid saying the obvious as one of the prime tempta- 
tions inspired by the devil. The desire for freshness and 
novelty and originality is, of course, understandable and 
highly laudable, but when it leads to a contempt for the 
basic and fundamental truths that must always be with us, 
then it becomes a danger to intellectual integrity. When 
the bedrock truths of theology, for example, are passed 
over or inadequately treated in sermons and theological 
writings, in favor of tentative theories of a peripheral 
nature, we may begin to worry as to whether the tempter 
has not done his work too well. Fresh presentation of 
eternal verities is almost always desirable, likewise, the 
discovery of new insights and implications inherent in 
traditional doctrines, is something for which the dis- 
coverer is worthy of all praise. New applications of time- 
tested principles to new situations developing in modern 
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times, are not to be quarreled with by any serious lover 
of divine truth. Because, however, innovations and novel- 
ties are generally more interesting to listeners and readers 
and more attention-getting in general, philosophical and 
theological teachers, preachers and writers may choose 
ready popularity at the sacrifice of time-tested and oft- 
repeated formulations of doctrine necessary if souls are 
to be properly grounded in the fullness of the truth that 
makes men free. 

St. Paul speaks of the time when men with itching 
ears, ears itching for novelties, will make a wreckage of 
the divine gift of faith which has been developed and 
passed on at such cost by centuries of orthodox and 
faithful Christians. Modernism, at the beginning of this 
century, seemed to offer at least partial fulfillment of 
this prophecy by the great Apostle; and, despite the 
quick and decisive action of the Church in stamping out 
this subtle and tempting heresy, the late pontiff, Pope 
Pius XII, was constrained to publish an encyclical entitled 
Humani Generis in 1950, so that the aberrations and 
excesses of a so-called new theology, then circulating 
in Europe, might be brought under control. Although 
this encyclical created something of an upheaval in 
European theological circles, it did not eradicate, nor 
did it intend to eradicate, fresh thinking in the matters 
with which it was concerned. In fact, since that time 
there has been a ferment of new thought in philosophy, 
theology, scripture and in liturgy. Clearly, much of this 
has been the result of solid scholarship, careful thought 
and true devotedness to the Fathers, to the scriptures and 
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to the official teachings of the Church, linked with the 
praiseworthy desire to make Catholic truth and hope 
meaningful to the modern mind. This effort has been 
a real contribution of which the proponents may well 
be proud. 

Apart from the inherent value of this work, one has 
only to visit a Catholic campus to realize the tremendous 
reawakening of interest on the part of students and 
professors in all matters related to philosophy and the- 
ology. Our laity have now come far beyond the catechism 
stage of knowledge in religious matters. They are read- 
ing more and more theological books and are ever willing 
to participate in discussions in every field of religious 
thought. Whether or not their efforts in this respect 
frequently exceed their information and knowledge as 
a basis for forming conclusions, is another matter. The 
fact is that they are learning much and are enthusiastic 
about learning more. The theological writer or speaker 
has a large audience at hand for whatever he may propose 
for their consideration, especially if the material he 
presents is not of the threadbare and well-worn character 
which provides no new trends of thought or intellectual 
stimulus to his clients. 

I think, however, that a note of warning is in order. 
There is a very real danger that popular appeal will 
lead otherwise sound thinkers into excesses which they 
and the Church as a whole later may have reason to 
regret. There is a special hazard implicit in the fact that 
both philosophy and theology are, in many respects, 


exact sciences which demand precise formulation, careful 
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distinction and adequate definition if they are not to 
become sources of error and confusion. A striking over- 
statement often wins applause and favorable reaction 
and is an accepted part of after-dinner and Fourth of 
July oratory. Overstatement, however, is simply not in 
keeping with sound scholarship and the scientific pres- 
entation of theological truth. One fears that more than 
a few of our proponents of up-to-date thought in the 
matter of religious doctrine have fallen into the trap 
always provided by a ready and enthusiastic audience. 
Likewise, one cannot but regret the tendency to exalt 
the tentative and possible into the authoritative and the 
universally acceptable, especially when such proposals 
all too frequently are at variance with what seems to be 
the mind of the Fathers and the common sense of theo- 
logians and the faithful throughout the Church’s history. 
Casual disclaimers, hidden in a mass of otherwise provoc- 
ative language, are often not sufficient to offset in the 
mind of the reader or hearer the definite impression that 
the new proposition is the only true and reliable view of 
the subject under discussion. 

Pope Pius XII, in the encyclical already referred to, 
took careful note of this danger. He considered such 
disclaimers as mere cover-ups for those proposing dan- 
gerous doctrines. Possibilities, of course, may always be 
presented prudently, but the accent must be on the word 
“prudently.” This means that the tentative nature of the 
notion advanced must be very clearly called to the atten- 
tion of the audience, that the conclusions presented must 
not be stated more strongly than their premises warrant, 
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that full reverence for tradition and the teaching author- 
ity of the Church be indicated and that such ideas not be 
presented to audiences incapable of making the necessary 
distinctions, and audiences whose general level of theo- 
logical knowledge would make a presentation of the type 
referred to, an occasion of error in the intellectual or 
moral order. Some of our popularizers, I fear, have gone 
wrong in all of these areas, especially the last. Certain 
lines of thought which may be presented securely in well- 
established and scientific theological periodicals or to 
well-informed and well-grounded audiences, cannot be 
proposed, at least in the same form, to popular groups 
without serious dangers to their peace of mind and even 
to the foundations of their faith. This is a grave responsi- 
bility and one upon which everyone involved in com- 
municating truth should ponder carefully, with all the 
delicacy of conscience he is able to summon. 

Anxiety has been expressed in many quarters over 
what already has developed; it would be disastrous if 
modernism in a new and perhaps more pernicious form 
were to threaten once again the integrity of Catholic 
doctrine and the fidelity of Catholic souls. 

The advances in scriptural studies during the last 
twenty years have been remarkable. Those who are 
seriously interested in Holy Writ must, despite a solid 
background, do much reading and study to keep up with 
the latest findings and interpretations. ‘The new work in 
scripture has in general been praised by the pontiffs and 
encouraged by the Biblical Institute in Rome. However, 
there are obviously dangers not only of far-fetched in- 
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terpretations, but of imprudence in the presentation of 
these interpretations to the Catholic public at large. For 
example, not long ago an article appeared in a Catholic 
publication designed for lay Catholics which purported 
to set forth some of the more interesting theories of 
recent scriptural scholarship. The author indicated that 
the latest, and by implication, the best minds in the 
scripture field were now inclined to consider the Gospel 
account of the Three Wise Men as a product of common 
folklore or popular legend among the early Christian 
people, placed, according to the literary forms of the 
time, in the Gospels, simply for what it was worth sym- 
bolically, without any intention of presenting it as realis- 
tic, historical fact. Perhaps the author meant something 
else, but this was the impression conveyed by the article. 
Likewise, the reader was informed that some biblical 
thinkers now lean to the idea that the facts surrounding 
the baptism of Christ by St. John were largely of an in- 
ternal nature on the part of our Lord, and were drama- 
tized externally by the evangelists for purposes of literary 
presentation. These and similar theories were presented 
to what must have been a startled and amazed reading au- 
dience. It is true that qualifications were made and theory 
was not alleged to be fact, but one cannot help but feel 
that the impact of this article must have been definitely 
unsettling to many readers who, despite their Catholic 
college education, were ill-equipped to receive pro- 
nouncements, however tentative, of this type. One can 
imagine a reader not prepared for this type of thought 
exclaiming to himself: “If the story of the Three Wise 
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Men is folklore, how am I to know that the account of 
the crucifixion and the resurrection is not of a similar na- 
ture?” I am not here testing the validity of the ideas ex- 
pressed, although I know one could seriously challenge 
them. The point is that the effect of the wrong presenta- 
tion upon the minds of those who are not deeply imbued 
with scripture scholarship and orientation, and whose 
knowledge of the Gospels has always been in accord with 
the traditional understanding of the classical scripture 
commentators, may be devastating. 

Although it is a true principle of scriptural interpre- 
tation that a piece of sacred literature should be under- 
stood according to the conventions accepted by the 
writers and readers at the time it was first published, and 
that therefore the matter of literary forms, as they are 
called, has great bearing on the proper evaluation of 
scriptural texts, the fact remains that centuries of inter- 
pretation in a literal sense should not be swept away 
lightly by scriptural popularizers. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to recall the comments of His Holiness Pope 
John XXIII on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Pontifical Biblical Institute of Rome. 
Although he praised recent scriptural scholarship, the 
pope spoke of the need for due prudence in interpretation. 
He said that biblical scholarship “calls for great caution 
and temperance so as not to present as definite what is 
only a probable and working hypothesis.” Further on 
in his statement, he added that, “It would not be worthy 
of your undertaking if you dedicated yourselves . . . to 
problems, let us say, of common interest, while neglect- 
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ing a great part of that treasure which is the word of 
God and the centuries-old interpretive efforts of the 
Holy Fathers and distinguished teachers of the church.” 
And again: 

To combine absolute dedication to science with 
submission to the sacred deposit of faith and to the 
Church’s teaching authority requires, in practice, much 
acumen and caution. One, in fact, must establish clearly, 
on the one hand, the real significance and degree of 
certainty of a scientific conclusion, and on the other 
hand, the meaning and importance of a theological 
doctrine or of a decision of the Church’s teaching 
authority. 

Only full dedication to knowledge and perfect 
docility to the “mind of the Church” can lead one to 
find the right answer to the different problems, and 
protect scholars against lamentable errors. 


Excellent new insights have been gained in dogmatic 
theology, for example in the matter of eschatology. It 
would be unfortunate if these gains were nullified by 
the over-exposition and emphasis of far-fetched theories. 

In ecclesiology it would be lamentable if the excel- 
lent studies on the nature of the Church were to be placed 
under a cloud because of the suggestion that there may 
yet be serious modifications of the teaching of the Vatican 
Council on the infallibility of the Holy Father. 

In the liturgical field, one is delighted at the new 
emphasis on a fuller and more proper understanding of 
the Mass; it would be deplorable if the stress on the im- 
portance of regarding the Mass as a memorial of Christ’s 
resurrection and victory as well as of his crucifixion were 
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to minimize the sacrificial nature of this central act of 
our liturgy. 

The discoveries of psychology have helped theolo- 
gians immensely to understand the motives and impulses 
which surround free will choices, and have thus enabled 
them to evaluate guilt or sin much more realistically; but 
it would be catastrophic if these psychological findings 
were allowed so to blind moralists to the reality of mortal 
sin that they negated its possibility except in certain rare 
and unusual cases. 

The lesson is clear. Let new thinking and re-thinking 
continue, but let not the old and obvious be discarded; 
and in all things let the Holy Father’s admonition be 
adhered to: to proceed with great caution and temper- 
ance. 


6 


THE MAKING OF AN EXPERT 


Recently I attended a lecture at which the young 
clerical speaker was introduced as one of the world’s 
greatest theologians. Upon what data the chairman of 
the lecture based this extraordinary description of the 
lecturer I did not know, but I presumed that it was 
founded on the manifest fact that the speaker of the 
evening had had numerous articles published in various 
Catholic magazines, and had been the author of three or 
four books on theological subjects. I further realized that 
the priest had in recent months, perhaps even in recent 
years, been invited frequently to address groups of indi- 
viduals on various Catholic college campuses throught- 
out the country. I knew also that his books had met a 
mixed critical reception and that some of the ideas he had 
set forth in his lectures and articles were, to say the least, 
controversial. But I think he must have been as surprised 
as I to hear the extraordinary accolade bestowed upon 
him: “One of the world’s greatest theologians.” 
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I relate this incident not to detract from the repu- 
tation of this worthy priest, but simply to indicate the 
manner in which reputations can be established in the 
intellectual world of our day, even in Catholic circles in 
America. To become an authority is not as difficult as it 
may seem. The process involves having a few articles 
published in Catholic magazines, having a few books 
accepted by Catholic publishers, being well reviewed by 
a few critics of standing, and having it known that you 
are invited to lecture at various significant times on 
Catholic campuses throughout the country. Then 
(eureka! ), an authority is born and the world’s greatest 
expert in this or that 1s established, much to the surprise 
of those who are solidly entrenched, although not pub- 
licly acclaimed, in the field. 

All this is the more significant because, although we 
proclaim very heatedly that the poorest argument in 
matters philosophical, historical and, in general, non- 
dogmatic is authority, we, nevertheless (and this is true 
of the secular mind as well as of the Catholic mind), 
give the greatest weight to reputation and to authority, 
especially since we ourselves often do not have enough 
background in a particular area to form our own unfet- 
tered judgments. Certainly the world which is so critical 
of the alleged authoritarianism of the Church is itself 
far more enslaved to the authoritarianism of experts than 
was ever the case among the faithful of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. A columnist with little education and, perhaps, 
few principles can manage to worm his way into the 
pages of an established newspaper, there to pontificate 
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for a year or two until his continued presence before 
the public eye and his continued assurance in putting 
forth statements on all available subjects gain him the 
crown of learned commentator and authority on all 
matters of significance to the modern world. A doctor 
who manages to find an outlet in the communications 
media becomes by that fact alone an authority in the 
field of medicine. An individual who is invited by his 
friend, the literary editor of a magazine, to write reviews 
of current publications, immediately assumes the mantle 
of superior knowledge and outstanding powers of criti- 
cism in the world of books. His opinions must be listened 
to and submitted to, even when they clash with the 
conclusions of an expert who has devoted his life to a 
particular subject. Political analysts, economists, ap- 
praisers of the arts and sciences, often achieve their 
prominence and authority merely by expressing their 
views to the public while holding a place in one of the 
communications organs. Whether we admit it or not, 
we are all the victims of the authoritarianism of the 
secular press, the secular book and the secular television 
or radio station. 

One hates, however, to see this same principle and 
effect established in the area of Catholic thought and 
culture. True Catholic tradition has always been careful 
to distinguish between divine authority, with the con- 
sequent obligation imposed upon the minds of the faithful, 
and human opinion, with its relatively weak significance 
in matters intellectual and cultural. Although tradition 
has always been ready to respect even human reputation, 
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it has always insisted that such reputation stand the test 
of time and of widespread, if not universal, acceptance 
within the Catholic community. It is sad, therefore, to 
see any individual, however brilliant and however well 
intentioned, accepted in so-called intellectual circles as 
one of the world’s “greatest” on the basis of a few mildly 
interesting articles, books and lectures. 

In all humility I must confess to having been at one 
time crowned an expert in the field of youth because 
I had written a book of catechetical stories for children. 
I had also for one summer been a counselor at a boys’ 
camp and for a few years had taught in a large diocesan 
high school for boys in New York City. As a result of 
this I was frequently invited to address various gatherings 
on the subject of youth and even at times called upon to 
speak on the radio as a qualified expert in the same field. 
My denials of expertise were of no avail. I had written a 
book which had something to do with children; conse- 
quently I was an expert on youth, and chairmen of vari- 
ous societies and of women’s clubs would accept nothing 
less despite my diffident disclaimers. On the basis of a few 
novels, I have also been proclaimed in some naive cir- 
cles as an “eminent” novelist, a description more flatter- 
ing to my vanity than faithful to the realities of the situa- 
tion. I confess these humiliating facts only so that the 
reader may believe that I have some credentials to discuss 
this matter, although I hope he will not thereby conclude 
that I am an expert on the subject of “the making of ex- 
perts and authorities.” 

Let us examine in detail the natural history of an 
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authority in Catholic intellectual and cultural circles. 
Usually a teaching position, preferably in a college, is a 
desirable if not an entirely necessary prerequisite. This, 
of course, means that the individual does in fact have at 
least some background in the subject which he himself 
teaches. In the course of his teaching career he will attend 
various educational meetings and there, perhaps, will 
strike up an acquaintance with the editor of a small but 
“significant” magazine. Such editors are notoriously in 
need of individuals who will undertake the burden of 
reviewing heavy and complicated books on obscure 
subjects. 

And it is also, of course, notoriously clear that the 
editors of such magazines are unable to pay their re- 
viewers in anything but kind. The budding authority, 
having indicated a mind sympathetic to that of the editor, 
is then called upon to write his first review, to which he 
gives much time and thought, thus producing a critique 
which seems to be well articulated in terms of under- 
standing and appreciation of the subject. He is called 
upon for other reviews, and then, encouraged by his 
appearance in print, takes it upon himself to submit full- 
blown articles to this or to other publications, in the 
latter case pointing to his reviews as evidence of his 
competence in the field. A mild reputation begins to 
grow and he is looked upon by his fellow faculty members 
as an individual of notable depth and one who is to be 
watched for future prominence in the world of thought 
or letters. It is helpful if in the course of his periodical 
writing he makes friendly contact with an editor of one 
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of the Catholic publishing houses. This is especially true 
if the editor in question is sympathetic to the ideas ex- 
pressed by our man of authority. The next step is, of 
course, to write a book and to submit it to one’s publish- 
ing friend who, having previously expressed interest in 
the writings of the author, is ready to publish the manu- 
script with great éclat, particularly since he is reasonably 
sure that it will be well reviewed by the writer’s associ- 
ates in the various magazines to which he has been a fre- 
quent contributor. 

A book, no doubt labored over with great care and 
pains, is at last published, advertised perhaps more fully 
than would be the work of an individual less well-known 
to the editor, and greeted eagerly and with acclaim in 
the small but influential magazines which have previously 
published many of the thoughts now contained in the 
book. Naturally, the dust jacket describes the author as 
one of established position in the field under discussion 
and this in turn influences other reviewers previously 
ignorant of the existence of the author, with the result 
that the book may well be a critical success. Authority 
has now grown to a sizable extent. | 

Our expert embarks on the lecture trail, starting at 
first with small parish organizations, then going on to col- 
lege clubs and meetings, and finally, when his second or 
third book has been published, traveling long distances 
(all expenses paid) to address convocations of scholars 
and advanced students on significant campuses across 
the country. All the while the merit of the expert’s ideas 
may be very moderate indeed. In fact his chief claim 
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to fame, as so often happens, may be that he has put forth 
some ideas in an area which has been recently neglected 
or, better still, that he has taken an apparently novel 
approach to subject matter which has grown rather moss- 
covered by a traditional and, therefore, somewhat dull 
treatment. The fact that the allegedly fresh insights 
which the author now presents may border on the het- 
erodox, and indeed come very close to being temerarious, 
serves but to increase the interest among the more influ- 
ential magazines and to appease an ever-growing public 
itching for the novelties of so-called modern thought. 
That this man is in fact far from being an expert in his 
field, is either of no account or unknown by those who 
introduce him to gatherings. He has written reviews in 
magazines, he has written articles for influential peri- 
odicals, he has written books under the imprint of a 
noted publisher, he has been invited to speak at some of 
the best-known universities in the nation. If this is not 
enough to make an expert, then what do the captious 
require? Would they have us wait until he is declared 
a doctor of the universal church two hundred years 
after his death? No, it is clear beyond cavil that he is 
indeed one of the greatest experts in the world in his 
particular specialty. 

I need not point out that the attainment of eminence 
and authority in the intellectual or cultural areas which 
I have described is facilitated by membership in associ- 
ations and groups which bring together in fraternal 
friendship those who are seeking a like position of ex- 
pertise. In this way a mutual system of log rolling 
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(although, of course, there is no deliberate intention of 
favoritism involved in this) may develop, whereby 
mutual admiration is expressed in various magazines for 
the works of all concerned. Thus the members of these 
small associations and fraternities can move forward on 
the path of success em masse. From small beginnings 
indeed does the authoritarianism of the spoken or written 
word develop. 

With so many possibilities in the world in which 
we live, it is clear that no one need spend his life with 
the stigma of not being an expert in some area of thought. 
Perseverance is, of course, an essential ingredient, but 1s 
not in itself sufficient for satisfactory advancement. It 
is necessary to take a hard line toward all which is 
established and which has grown dull and tiresome by 
repetition over the course of the years. To question the 
bases of that which has always been taken for granted 
within the field is the quickest possible way to attain 
prominence, as long as one does not make the mistake 
of going to such extremes that censure must of necessity 
be imposed upon the author even by those who are 
sympathetic to his ideas. It is well also to couch one’s 
thoughts in novel words and, if possible, to resuscitate 
some peripheral opinions of past ages to give support to 
a theory which one now propounds for popular accept- 
ance. Nor is the shock value of startling statements which 
seem to fly in the face of all that has been held most dear 
by the reader or listener to be underestimated, with, of 
course, the reservation that proper qualifications should 
be made later to save one from the charge of unortho- 
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doxy. Likewise, it is well to pepper one’s remarks with 
obscure references to supposed authorities who presum- 
ably give support to one’s own opinions, and to express 
oneself in a knowing and superior manner in order to 
create the suspicion in the reader or listener that the 
author is far more knowledgeable than his present com- 
ments make clear. In our authoritarian-ridden world, to 
seem to know is often more important than actually to 
be in possession of the truth. 

This then is the program for advancement in ex- 
pertise. Conscientious but inarticulate scholars would 
do well to learn the rules of the game. 


V4 


THE FLIGHT OF HUMOR 


At the risk of appearing frivolous, I must confess 
that I am appalled by the serious faces which stare at 
me wherever I go in my priestly and teaching endeavors. 
In these serious times it seems that the smile is no longer 
tolerable, and that the laugh is a cause of uneasy suspicion. 
Even some of our priests and nuns who, according to pop- 
ular vocational material, are always interiorly lighthearted 
despite the heavy crosses which their work requires them 
to bear, even these, I say, have acquired a sort of grim 
and unrelenting look as they walk about their business, 
and a sociable interrupter is hard put to bring a smile to 
their countenances. It seems as though the hydrogen 
blasts have succeeded in removing humorous possibilities 
both from the face of the earth and from the faces of 
humanity. Our young Catholic intellectuals, brilliant 
in their analyses and in their trenchant articles for small 
magazines, carry, it seems, not merely the earth but the 
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universe on their shoulders, as they walk with pensive 
gait and bowed head about the campuses of our country, 
pausing only to nod gravely or to discourse learnedly, 
with squared chins and tensed eyes, about new intel- 
lectual horizons which must be fought for to the death. 
Perhaps it is not the bomb after all; it may simply be 
that the pressure of large tasks to be undertaken has left 
little time or leisure for the peripheral reflections that 
are so important to the development of a sense of humor. 
Whatever the cause, I must confess to having enough 
respect for the intellectual perspective which is reflected 
in humor to feel suspicious of any Catholic atmosphere 
in which humorous insights are notably lacking. A Chris- 
tian man has come to a sorry pass when he can no longer 
smile a greeting, make a quip or laugh at a humorous 
remark. 

Let us examine in more detail some of the probable 
causes for the flight of humor from the Catholic atmos- 
phere in America. Is it that there are no fallacies or human 
foibles or paradoxes in our day to arouse the amused 
awareness and mirthful reaction of the intellect? Obvi- 
ously, this cannot be the case in an age of extraordinary 
fallacies and even more extraordinary foibles. If it is 
true that materialism, Communism, secularism, scientism 
and many of the other “isms” are based upon serious 
errors with respect to the nature of God and man and 
reality, errors which demand serious analysis and re- 
sponse, it is also true that these fallacious philosophies 
and systems of conduct offer a rich vein of absurdity, 
and therefore great possibilities for humorous criticism. 
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I am afraid that we are often inclined to debate with 
great solemnity errors which should merely be laughed 
out of existence. It may well be that in such cases our 
solemnity is a sign of superficiality, and that a humorous 
response would show a deeper understanding of the basic 
incongruities of the systems with which we have to 
wrestle. Granting that there are many aspects of modern 
culture which do not permit humorous response, it can, 
nevertheless, be asserted that this particular weapon of 
truth has been hung too readily in the rusty gun rack, 
together with other antiquated tools of combat. One 
longs for the cheerful, merry warfare of such Catholic 
knights as Chesterton and Belloc who went to battle 
with garlands around their necks and pennants flying, 
with the spirit of Christian joy, to slay by their wit and 
often by their laughter the dragons of error whose soul- 
less seriousness was no match for their devastating thrusts. 

Could it be that our educational system has devel- 
oped in us such an anxiety to be right and to be accepted, 
that it has narrowed our vision of the. richer and more 
expansive aspects of Catholic thought and culture? In 
other words, are we faced here with an imbalance? Can 
it be that our quest for intellectual kudos has caused 
us to ignore the implications of full-bodied Christian 
awareness? Have our hearts kept pace with our minds, 
and have our minds, while softening themselves to engage 
in the modern dialogue, failed to gird themselves in the 
rich vestments of a wider and deeper Christian tradition? 
In reading the many brilliant and penetrating articles in 
Catholic periodicals and other publications of our time, 
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one often looks in vain for the mature perspective which 
can place even the most serious matters in a humorous 
framework. 

Perhaps maturity and its opposite, immaturity, are 
the key words in this consideration. In our contemporary 
intellectual jousting with the opponents of Christian 
truth and in our efforts to develop positive lines of 
thought suitable to the age in which we live, we have 
perhaps not yet reached the point of mental security and 
fullness of growth which will enable us to appreciate and 
evaluate the incongruities which surround us, against 
the background of serene and well developed Christian 
thought. The immature are frequently silly and rarely 
truly humorous in their appreciations. The very young 
who have grave problems thrust upon them are rarely 
seen to smile. ‘he insecure, when they laugh at all, are 
inclined to give forth a hysterical note. The grim visage 
which American Catholic intellectualism presents to the 
world, may be a sign that it is not yet fully grown up, 
that in its pursuit of excellence it has not yet attained 
the detachment which is the hallmark of maturity, which 
alone can form any solid basis for humorous perceptions. 
Unfortunately, overseriousness is a distortion which can 
be overcome only by balance of thought and well- 
rounded understanding. When the norm for comparison 
is not fully understood, a comparison itself will fail to 
give rise to the flash of understanding and moment of 
truth which are basic to salutary humor. It would be 
unfortunate if Catholic intellectuals, in their efforts to 
enter into the area of modernity, lost the historical sense 
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and minimized the traditional values which give balance 
and bearing to a proper estimate of current attitudes or 
movements. Laughter based on the humorous appreci- 
ation of incongruity has always been regarded as a 
property of rational human nature. It is difficult to see 
how an intellectual, whose goal is the fuller development 
of this rational nature, can attain his objective while 
losing one of the properties of that which he seeks to 
perfect. The first step in the cure is for the intellectual 
to sit back occasionally and laugh at himself; this in 
turn may lead to a richer appreciation of some of the 
absurdities of the contemporary world. 

As noted above, another basic cause of humorless- 
ness is insecurity. One need not stress the reasons for 
insecurity in our day; they can perhaps best be sum- 
marized in two words—‘“‘the bomb.” And yet it may be 
justly thought that the threat of the bomb should simply 
serve to heighten, in the Catholic view, the continuing 
absurdity of the worldly mind, which has since time be- 
gan placed excessive stock in the creatures of time. Surely, 
the mushroom cloud is a background against which the 
richness of Christian teaching about time and eternity 
may be projected in heightened perspective. Surely, 
temporal insecurity has no new threat to offer to a Chris- 
tian consciousness which has always been marked by 
eschatological overtones. The Christian message which 
has always told of the good life, has also never failed to 
preach the doctrine of the good death. At no time have 
we been trained to believe that the joy of Christ ceases 
at the sickbed or that it will not endure beyond the grave. 
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If the hydrogen bomb has done anything, it has helped 
to make fallacies more fallacious, and truth more out- 
standing. The last laugh belongs not to the adorers of the 
city of the world, but to the Church. And it is not a 
laugh that is spiteful or malicious, but one filled with 
the hearty ring that looks forward to eternal merriment. 
‘The atomic age offers no insecurity which was not pres- 
ent before. It serves to offer a greater challenge to the 
proponents of Christian hope, which alone can restore 
the smile to human eyes and the laughter to human lips. 

If we allow ourselves to share in the insecurities of 
the world, are we not, in consequence, of the world? 
What, then, happens to the perspective which is ours 
alone to give: the eternal standards by which all human 
values must be judged, the supernal means and ends 
which alone can allow men to laugh at the absurdities 
and incongruities of the death-dealing philosophies 
which infect the atmosphere? If the flight of laughter 
derives from insecurity, from what then does insecurity 
arise? It can arise only from our failure to meet the 
challenge of one or more of the theological virtues. 

It is true that this is an age in which emphasis 
has been placed upon understanding of our neighbors 
and reconciliation with them. Terms like “ecumenism” 
and “dialogue” have spurred Catholic thinkers to move 
toward a sympathetic and hopefully unifying relation- 
ship with those outside the fold. Such a laudable effort, 
it may be argued, immediately precludes the use of hu- 
mor as a tool. Humor, it will be said, is a crowbar with 
which to destroy rotting foundations, but it can only 
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be an embarrassment in cementing better relations. Hence 
in a world which is moving toward brotherhood, a high 
seriousness must mark all endeavors; humor has the 
double disadvantage of being both uncharitable and in- 
effectual. Such a view, I fear, shows an immature or at 
least an inadequate understanding of the power and pur- 
pose of laughter. Even the cliché-bound, after-dinner 
speaker knows this, for he takes as his principle: If you 
wish to have a favorable reception for your remarks, put 
the audience in a good humor first. 

Is there anything more effective for clearing the air 
than humor? Is there any better catalyst? Clearly, I do 
not refer to mockery, which is not humor at all, but to 
that humor which has always been regarded as the sign 
of human sympathy and understanding. It has always 
been a means of bringing not merely error but truth into 
focus; it has always manifested a respect for the native in- 
telligence of those with whom we converse; and it serves 
to give clarity and proportion to points at issue. Rather 
than being divisive, true humor can be a potent instru- 
ment of unity and sympathetic understanding. I have no 
fears for the future of a family in which all the members 
laugh; I am worried when there is no laughter in the 
human family. A dialogue without jokes is all too likely 
to turn into a tragedy. But where hearts are merry, the 
bond of charity can grow strong and glorious. 

As I have remarked above, the failure of Catholic 
intellectuals to manifest a humorous understanding of 
the realities of our time may well flow from a weak de- 
velopment in the theological virtues, especially a weak- 
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ness in the basic virtue of faith. When faith is weak, 
insecurity follows necessarily; and with insecurity comes 
the tense seriousness characteristic of a man striving to 
steady himself in a gale on a footbridge across a canyon. 
Standing on a rock a man may laugh; not so on a foot- 
bridge. Our humorlessness may well be a sign of failure 
to pray for that deeper and wider faith which alone 
provides the steady base upon which we may stand, 
and of failure to study, absorb and reflect upon the full- 
ness of Christian truth as it has been handed down to us 
by the providence of the Holy Spirit within the deposit 
of the Divine Church of Christ. Too many, I fear, are 
ready and willing to attack modern problems without 
having given sufficient thought or attention to ancient 
solutions, and have been attracted by novel fads and 
fancies without having explored the full implications of 
solid doctrines. The flight of humor is a sign of the flight 
from truth. When our faith grows bright and strong once 
more, then we shall laugh again and perhaps the world 
will laugh with us. 


8 


SOME MYTHS 
ABOUT CATHOLICS 


We are living, I think, in an age of myths unparal- 
leled by any previous period in the history of man. A 
certain number of these myths concern the Catholic 
population of America, and have in many cases been 
accepted as truth both within and without the Church. 
In some cases one may wish that the myths were in fact 
true; in other instances one is glad that mythology and 
reality are two distinct things. 

A favorite myth with respect to Catholics is that 
Catholic students are notoriously timid and fearful in 
the classroom about expressing their opinions or making 
any demands upon the teacher, particularly if he or she 
be clad in religious garb. It has been said at many a 
righteous cocktail party that this is the reason why adult 
Catholics do not make themselves heard in the com- 
munity; the old habits of acquiescence and submissiveness 
have left an ineradicable mark upon the character of Cath- 
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olic school products. Our non-Catholic friends must have 
a picture, when they hear these discussions, of poor Cath- 
olic students, nun- or priest-ridden, intellectually brow- 
beaten, and continuously abased by the heavy yoke of 
disciplinary threats and outlandish moral sanctions. 

To attempt to dissipate this myth singlehanded 
would be an impossible task; it is too well founded, or 
rather too widely accepted and too convenient an illusion 
to be susceptible to dissipation by simple denial, however 
sincere. Moreover, some religious may wish that there 
were more truth in the myth than actually there is. Par- 
ticularly those who have had to wrestle with our present- 
day students on every level, must sigh with ironical 
longing for past ages, when they hear this shibboleth 
mouthed glibly by parents whose over-permissiveness 
has made of their children critics of authority. 

Perhaps in past times passivity and docility and cre- 
dulity on the part of Catholic students were observable. 
But one feels that the trend, if not the universal picture 
has changed considerably in recent years. If I were to 
say that as a high school teacher my statements even in 
religious matters were frequently challenged by students 
in the classroom, that my efforts at discipline were often 
resisted, that the students in general seemed to be bur- 
dened by no great awe or overwhelming sense of inferi- 
ority in their personal dealings with me and with other 
priests and brothers on the faculty; if I were to say that 
on the college level students have frequently debated my 
presentation of Catholic dogma, that students have come 
to me with confident advice on how to present my ma- 
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terial to the class more effectively, and even with guid- 
ance as to the arrangement of class seating; if I were to 
say that the attitude on Catholic campuses of the students 
toward clergy and religious seems to be one of notable 
casualness; if I were to say these things, it could, of 
course, be alleged that I was speaking from my own 
limited experience and that this would not be sufficient in 
itself to refute a well-established claim to the contrary. I 
should be willing to grant this objection except for the 
fact that my observations seem to be affirmed rather 
widely by others who have had equal or greater experi- 
ence in the educational world. I cannot help but feel 
that the picture of the Catholic graduate as a timid, brow- 
beaten individual is as out of date as a battered daguerro- 
type of the Civil War. 

Educators themselves, both administrators and teach- 
ers, are partly to blame, if indeed this is a matter for 
blame. They have been perhaps too eager to be modern, 
and thus have at times encouraged both intellectual and 
functional insolence on the part of students in compensa- 
tion for the over-rigidity of the past. One hopes that the 
present trend toward independence will not be over- 
encouraged by a too ready acceptance on the part of 
those in control of the educational community. It is 
incongruous to read in a campus newspaper that the 
function, it would seem almost the chief function, of the 
student is to evaluate critically the presentations of his 
teachers. One would have thought that a certain amount 
of information and truth would first have to be conveyed 
to the pupil before he would be in a position to enter 
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upon the delicate field of intellectual criticism. What 
standards he uses in carrying out this high function are 
never clearly spelled out; but to enter the classroom with 
a skeptical “show me” attitude is now being endorsed as 
the proper mental state on both the high school and col- 
lege undergraduate levels. If a student fails to put the 
teacher on the defensive he is negligent in his duty; to 
keep the instructor on the run as well as to make his 
deficiencies known to the administrative authorities— 
these are things which are often taken for granted. Per- 
haps this is a good thing, although I am not entirely 
convinced of its value. In any case, although it is still true 
to say that the majority of students in Catholic educa- 
tional institutions and, I believe, in educational institutions 
under whatever auspices, do not open their mouths, I think 
this is caused not primarily by timidity, but by inertia. 
There are enough of those who are vocal in their views 
and attitudes to make it clear that the myth of the timid 
Catholic student is one which will soon take its place 
beside that of the Golden Fleece as a cultural oddity for 
those interested in the mores of the past. 

It is even more mythical to attribute to our present- 
day Catholic laity a breathless and awestricken subservi- 
ence to the slightest wishes of the parish priests or even of 
the hierarchy itself. The right to criticize is strictly re- 
served, and though this may have always been present 
among the American laity, it has now come to a point 
where criticisms are voiced openly and earnestly, and, I 
might add, often unfairly, in the very presence of the 
offending clergy themselves, in season and out of season, 
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at parties, dinners, and on social occasions of every type. 
I have frequently found that if I myself am not attacked, 
at least I am put in the position of having to listen to 
heated criticism of one of my brother priests. To take too 
long in saying Mass is now no longer socially acceptable. 
Of course it is not well to say Mass too quickly either. 
The laity have become expert on the question of matter 
and form in the delivery of sermons; they show particular 
expertise in the matter of sermon duration. To speak too 
loosely or too long is to bring thunder about your head. 
Although to emphasize the need for money is bad, to fail 
to make the necessary repairs and reconstructions which 
involve the collection of money, is even worse. These 
things are discussed learnedly over cocktails and cordials. 
The bishop’s decrees are debated in an atmosphere of 
great democracy and impartiality, and even the utter- 
ances of the Holy See are subjected to careful and critical 
scrutiny. To criticize is not considered disloyal, but in- 
telligent; not to criticize is considered a sign either of 
unintelligence or of cringing submissiveness to clerical 
domination. The nuns are faulted for their conduct of 
parochial schools and similar institutions, and this, all too 
often, I fear, in the presence of the children of the family. 
Even when the discussants find something positive and 
favorable to say about their clergy, expressions such as 
“fellow,” “guy,” “chap,” and the like, are accepted modes 
of referring to those who bear upon their souls the in- 
delible mark of Christ’s holy priesthood. Reverential 
terms are prissy and outmoded, found generally in the 
mouths of senior citizens who grew up in a different age. 
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I should not want to over-generalize this point, but 
again, the trend, and it is a significant trend, is there for all 
to encounter. There may be some good in it; it may indi- 
cate a maturing of the Catholic laity as a result of their 
fuller participation in the work of the Church, for these 
people of whom I speak are on the whole excellent 
Catholics. It may be a good sign, but speaking for my- 
self, I do not find it so. I do not see that much good will 
come from negative criticism and a spirit of light irrever- 
ence. These things may indicate a high intellectual level 
on the part of our Catholic laity in matters religious, but 
they certainly do not indicate a deepening of spirituality. 
Of the two I think the latter is the more important, and 
the value with which we can less happily dispense. Carp- 
ing criticism such as I have described is not merely irritat- 
ing, it may well be the basis for a serious loss in vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious life. It would be deep 
and unfortunate irony if well-meaning but caustic Cath- 
olic adults were, by their thoughtless words, to crush 
the seeds of possible vocations in their children. It is one 
thing to criticize constructively; it is another, unwittingly 
to talk the priesthood out of existence in America. 

This brings us to another myth concerning Ameri- 
can Catholics, though obviously a myth which is more 
common in the non-Catholic than in the Catholic mind: 
the notion that, in general, Catholics in America have a 
sort of ghetto mentality which cuts them off from partici- 
pation in the thoughts, activities and cultural attitudes of 
their fellow Americans. Again, this may have been true 
at one time, particularly in the first stages of immigration, 
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but one suspects that even then Catholic immigrants were 
ardent in their efforts to find acceptance by their fel- 
low citizens and to do things in the so-called American 
way. Whatever the original attitudes may have been, I 
think that the present tendency is unfortunately toward 
the obliteration of those things which distinguish and 
frequently should distinguish Catholics from their fellow 
citizens. We have been too ready to smart under the epi- 
thets spewed forth even by so-called Catholic intellec- 
tuals in the matter of the alleged ghetto mentality. It 
seems to me that we can best serve our country and our 
fellow man by preserving and fostering the distinctive 
qualities and gifts which our religion has to offer. This is 
true even in the area of politics, which I shall not discuss 
here, except to say that the jettisoning of the Catholic 
social program for purposes of advancement in the po- 
litical field can hardly be considered a service either to 
our nation or to humanity as a whole. Men will be at- 
tracted to the Church by that which is characteristic of 
the Church, and by that which makes it distinctively 
what it is; the conversion of America to the Church can 
obviously not be accomplished by conversion of Catholics 
to the least common denominator of morals and cultural 
attitudes prevailing in the non-Catholic and frequently 
pagan milieux in which we live. 

In alluding to distinctive Catholic characteristics, 
I am not referring to national cultural traditions such 
as language, folk lore and ethnic conventions, which 
many Catholics may have imported with them from their 
native lands. What I am concerned with is the intellectual 
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and spiritual heritage of the universal Church, which tran- 
scends all national and racial limitations. I would not have 
Catholic businessmen, laborers, students and housewives 
indistinguishable from their non-Catholic contempo- 
raries; rather, in every phase of their conduct they should 
be marked with the bright and sublime seal of faith in 
Christ and the truth and grace which are found in his 
Mystical Body, the Church. No doubt it would be easier 
and less troublesome to conform to the secular pattern; 
non-Catholic criticism of things Catholic might thereby 
be weakened; but it is true now, as it has always been 
true, that the world loves its own and that Christ alone 
overcomes the world; that is to say, he blesses and sancti- 
fies the world by devastating it with the sword of the 
spirit. 

Although it is certainly true that American political 
principles, and in general the American way of life, 
contain much that is Christian and which, therefore, can 
be joyfully embraced by Catholics, the fact remains that 
the impact of supernatural revelation and the actuation of 
the potentialities of divine grace are unhappily absent 
in a marked degree from the American scene. American 
Catholics must leaven the mass; by their active and dis- 
tinctive immanence in the cultural life of the nation, 
by their example, by their prayer and by their loving 
persuasion they must help to lift America up toward 
the Christ who draws all things to himself. Communica- 
tion is, of course, of vital importance in this matter; but 
communication is not the same as identity. To lose our 
distinctiveness in the shuffle of everyday conformist ac- 
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tivity, is to lose the most precious thing which we have. 

The call now more than ever before is for a militant 
Catholicism. When properly understood, this is not a 
Catholicism of controversy and bitter acrimony or forced 
impositions of belief, but a religion of dedication and 
commitment which is all the more zealous because it is 
inspired by charity and uses the weapons of the spirit 
for the purposes of truth and, therefore, of human free- 
dom. In this sense one would wish that the ghetto men- 
tality were not a myth, but a reality. 


9 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


One wonders whether American Catholics are much 
better prepared than their fellow non-Catholics for the 
use of the leisure which the modern era has provided. 
There was a time when the forty-hour week with two 
days off for the weekend was considered a paradisaical 
goal which would at last release the possibilities of cul- 
tural and inner-development which had been so long re- 
strained by the absence of leisure time in this bustling and 
busily progressive nation. But what do people in general 
do with their free time, the time which has been gained at 
such a price in terms of history? Do Catholics make use 
of their time in a way substantially different from that of 
other Americans? The impression, based on studies of 
radio and television operation and attendance at motion 
picture theatres and sports events, seems to indicate that 
the additional bulk of free time has been of small use in the 
deepening of human personality on the level of intel- 
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lectual and cultural achievement. The very existence of 
mass leisure may, in fact, have depressed the previously 
higher level of cultural offerings in the United States; 
when there are so many mouths to be fed, the food must 
be spread considerably thinner. Hence the presentations 
of the entertainment media have all too readily sacrificed 
quality for quantitative appeal. Of course there is always 
an elite, but here we speak of the general situation; a 
greater number of people demanding distractions to fill 
in their leisure time occasion a greater weakening of 
the texture of what is offered in the way of artistic pre- 
sentation. The cycle can continue and become even more 
vicious if a decisive break is not made somewhere along 
the line and if the possibilities of a cultural and intellec- 
tual leap upward are not impressed on the jaded and 
apathetic consciousness of the. mass audience. 

There is also the question of whether any culture 
has the resources to fill in the enormous void of negative 
leisure which has developed in our time. If, as reports 
indicate, the average American spends a great many hours 
every day at the television set, one can hardly expect a 
creative group to spring up which will be able to satisfy 
that craving for entertainment in terms of highly artistic 
production. Works of genius have always been rare and 
even works of high quality are infrequently entered in 
the account books of human cultural history. If, by some 
miracle of divine generosity, the whole world were able 
to put down its tools and abandon work and sit back 
with a cry to the creative elements of the human race, 
“Now entertain us and fill our leisure time with fruitful 
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things,” it is clear that only cultural disaster would result 
and that the few first class creative artists in the world 
would find themselves so pressed on every side that 
their energies and talents would be dissipated in trying 
to satisfy the enormous demands. 

Something similar to this has happened in our time. 
The increase of free time plus the invention of television 
and the other entertainment media, have placed a demand 
on the artistic and the intellectual community which they 
have not been equipped to meet on such a wide scale. 

Moreover, we can see in the hurried demand for 
entertainment-filled leisure, a basic fallacy on the cultural 
level. Artistic excellence and intellectual growth are not 
external to the use of leisure, they are not poor players 
to be called in at will to strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage; rather they are developments which flow from 
the fruitful use of leisure by those who are fortunate 
enough to be the beneficiaries of a leisure-filled civiliza- 
tion. Here we come to the critical problem, the question 
of a philosophy or perhaps even of a theology of leisure. 
When a whole civilization or major part thereof accepts 
newly conferred leisure as a purely passive state in which 
they are to receive entertainment, instruction, stimulation 
of every type, without any corresponding creativeness 
on their own part, it is obvious that the only result can 
be an increasing drain upon cultural resources without 
the replenishment and extension of them which the new 
leisure demands. On the other hand, from a creative use 
of leisure will arise the spiritual, intellectual and artistic 
growth which will of its nature eliminate the void con- 
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cept of free time and at the same time will be able to 
satisfy the legitimate cultural needs of the community. 

Catholics, because of their awareness of the value of 
time and the need to redeem every passing moment by 
consecrating it in some way or other to God through 
Christ, could normally be expected to approach leisure in 
a much different frame of mind from that of the secular- 
ists or the non-Catholic religionists whose sense of Chris- 
tian values may have been dulled by distortion or lack 
of use. And yet, many Catholics seem as ill-prepared and 
as poorly motivated in their use of leisure as anyone else. 
We have been all too easily caught up in the whirligig of 
cultural passivity and in the revolt against effort which 
has led to a sort of escape into the sterile but untroubled 
nirvana of do-nothing freedom. We have allowed our- 
selves, all too many of us, to be doped and stupefied by 
undemanding spectacles and spectaculars. Even those 
relatively few members of the population who are the 
possessors of regular reading habits, have been too will- 
ing to numb their brains, stunt their genuine emotions 
and stimulate their irrational appetites by an endless pro- 
cession of intellectually and morally impoverished works, 
ill-conceived, ill-written and ill-digested. No wonder the 
increase in leisure has brought with it an increase not only 
in boredom but in the anxieties which arise from the use 
of any dope. What does one do when the opiate runs thin 
or runs out? I cannot help but picture an American so- 
ciety lying on its bed, striving for a sleep it does not need, 
hoping through a frustrating repose to escape from the 
demands of a leisure which it does not know how to use. 
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And in this corporate picture of a reclining giant, I see a 
large segment of the American Catholic community all 
but deaf to the demands of Christian culture that it be up 
and doing. 

The sad fact is that even Catholic college graduates 
seem to display inadequate planning and poor use of their 
resources for leisure time. This is perhaps more obvi- 
ous in the case of women, especially married women, 
but it is equally true of men. After four glorious years of 
intimate engagement with the deepest truths and the 
finest creativity of Christian and even pagan culture, 
these graduates walk out of the college gates, the woman 
to a marriage-and-home routine that soon centers all her 
efforts and energies on keeping the home neat, the kitchen 
well-stocked and the children clean and comfortable, 
while the man gives his days to a tiring and frustrating 
corporative effort which is all the more tiring and frus- 
trating because it makes little or no use of his cultural 
and intellectual endowments. When these two meet at 
the dinner table and then proceed to take advantage of 
their evening or weekend leisure, what is the result? Are 
there stimulating intellectual exchanges? Do they work 
together on some culturally beneficial project? Do they 
have some regular means of promoting their mutual 
spiritual growth? Do they engage in a continuing and 
effective way in some carefully planned course of com- 
munity participation and betterment? Perhaps; but I must 
confess that the general impression I have received is one 
of meaningless small talk, attendance at movies of medi- 
ocre quality at the neighborhood house, distracted glances 
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at IV, hectic cocktail parties or bridge parties, and 
nerve-racking weekends devoted to visiting beaches, pic- 
nic grounds or relatives through a maze of hair-raising 
and provoking traffic. Soon the fine ideas which were 
learned at college become hazy memories of better days 
now lost forever, and cultural appetites once heightened 
and stimulated by the rich viands of campus life, now 
grow into dull and sometimes disturbing aches of mind 
and soul which, having lost their orientation, can find no 
means of satisfaction. 

Why is this so? I think there are at least three 
reasons: one, the parties in question have never really 
thought through and formulated a philosophy or a the- 
ology of leisure; two, they have never really planned the 
careful use of leisure time on a long-term and adult level; 
and three, being victimized by the influences of mass 
cultural passivity, they have been unwilling to expend 
the energy necessary to fight against the tide and to 
undertake the initial and continuing sacrifices required to 
make leisure or any other phase of life rewarding. 

Certainly, a philosophy or theology of leisure should 
integrate it into the larger scheme of the Christian life in 
general and should view it not merely as a release from 
the responsibilities of one’s daily tasks, but the imposition 
of a new responsibility, although a pleasant one, to re- 
plenish the resources of soul and mind and emotion, as 
well as to grow in all these areas. Of course, a proper 
theology of leisure would have to be linked with an 
equally correct theology of work, whereby each would 
be understood to supplement and foster the other, and 
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the whole would be directed toward the highest goals of 
human life and endeavor. In fact, it may well be that we 
have created an unrealistic and unjustified dichotomy 
between work and leisure, instead of viewing them as a 
continuum, with undulations perhaps but with no real 
division in terms of motivation and spiritualization. 

In our day, many of the richest and most rewarding 
elements of human life can only be attained during leisure 
time, and therefore, leisure takes on a deeper significance 
and calls for more positive efforts than may have been 
the case in the past. Surely, any Catholic theology of 
leisure must look upon it as a time especially well suited 
to deeper development of the interior life through recol- 
lection, meditation and, ultimately, contemplation. Such 
leisure then becomes dynamic and at the same time re- 
freshing, catching up the whole of human life in orienta- 
tion toward God, while at the same time recharging 
spiritual energies for the struggle of each day’s labor. 

Leisure in this theology will also be a time for the 
fuller cultivation of the mind and will, and for the perfec- 
tion of social relationships by a manifestation of a charity 
and selfless interest in others that is not possible at other 
times. Thus leisure becomes indeed creative, fruitful in 
terms of one’s self and one’s fellowman, whether within 
the family circle or without. 

Another form of creativity, although it may not 
be demanded theologically, is important psychologically 
and even socially. This may be described as cultural 
creativeness which strives, through some form of art or 
craftsmanship, to improve the cultural resources of the 
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community or to increase them. I do not refer here to 
useless or meaningless hobbies, although they, too, may 
have a minor value, but to some form of creativity 
which will bring into play the finer capabilities of human 
nature. If, as Pitrim Sorokin has indicated, diminishing 
creativism is a mark of a sensate culture, then creative 
effort will be needed to overcome the frustrations of such 
an atmosphere and to promote the emotional and mental 
well-being of human persons whose spirituality alone 
distinguishes them from the beasts around them. 
Certainly much more could be said than has been 
said on this matter of a philosophy-theology of leisure; 
my feeling is that it has not been sufficiently emphasized 
in our time although it is encouraging to note the recent, 
brief allocution on this subject by Pope John XXIII. 
The planning phase of leisure is one which should be 
given serious attention by every individual and family. 
The precious nature of time demands care in its use, not 
only at work but during every moment of human exist- 
ence. The reason, of course, that so much leisure is frus- 
trating and emotionally disturbing, is that it is frittered 
away senselessly through an accumulation of unpremedi- 
tated distractions. A practical program of time allotment, 
based on a realization of what can and what cannot be 
done, could turn many a fruitless evening or weekend into 
a stimulating and enriching experience. It is incredible that 
many otherwise intelligent people who plan their business 
affairs with the greatest care, approach their free time, 
as it is called, with all the immature lack of preparation 
or planning that characterizes the smallest child. Is it so 
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much of an effort, then, to analyze possibilities or to study 
and weigh the most fruitful means of enjoying one’s non- 
working time? Apparently there is some psychological 
barrier at present which militates against such a rational 
approach to the successful living of a large part of one’s 
life. If at first a sheer gritting of the teeth and a violent 
effort of mind be needed to outline a program for leisure, 
certainly the results will reward the effort, and the habit, 
although launched with difficulty, will be kept afloat with 
increasing ease. 

The third phase, the carrying out of the program, 
likewise finds its greatest obstacles in its earliest steps. A 
willingness to make some sacrifice even in leisure time in 
order to preserve and perfect leisure time, a perseverance 
which can only be effected by motivation on the highest 
intellectual and spiritual levels, an austerity which can 
hold to the plan with singlemindedness despite the pull of 
surrounding allurements to barren but comfortable pas- 
sivity, a charity which uses Christian leisure in terms of 
benefits to others as well as to self—only these things can 
keep one on the sometimes discouraging path to a fuller 
life. Here, prayer and the stirring up of grace are espe- 
cially needed; for the leisure which is part of the Christian 
vocation can only grow and flourish in supernatural soil. 
And as always, God gives the increase. 

Increasing automation, increasing atomization of hu- 
man effort, increasing commercialization of mediocrities 
and banalities designed to induce mass passivity on the cul- 
tural level, and the lengthening of human life through 
medical science, require that the problems of leisure be 
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examined with the highest integrity and the deepest con- 
cern. The resources of the Christian heritage are more 
than adequate to meet the needs of any age; we would do 
well to throw off the stupor characteristic of contempo- 
rary cultural drug addicts and make use of the treasures 
of our Father’s house to redeem man’s leisure time. 


10 


THE AGE OF SLOPPY WORK 


Advise and Consent, the best-selling political novel 
of a few years ago, contained, among many other mat- 
ters of interest, a penetrating social commentary. Sur- 
prisingly enough, although this book dealt with major 
political problems on the American scene, one of the most 
memorable passages was the mental commentary of one of 
the characters on a phase of American life which seems 
relatively insignificant in comparison with the major 
themes of the novel. I allude to the section in which the 
author referred to The Age of Sloppy Work. He gave 
some examples of what he meant, such as poor tailoring, 
poor service, and the like. 

To my mind, his observation is not of minor signifi- 
cance, however briefly it may have been treated in the 
novel. Readiness to perform sloppy work 1s, I fear, one 
of the major corrupting tendencies of the American char- 
acter, something so basic and so dangerous that if it is 
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allowed to develop it may well weaken the whole struc- 
ture of our democracy. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the effects of 
sloppy work in the relatively insignificant affairs of 
everyday life. Personally, I can recall within a very brief 
period several examples of inept workmanship in con- 
nection with the ordinary levels of human existence. 
After sending a suit to the cleaner recently, I discovered 
that nothing or almost nothing had been done to remove 
the stains on the garment. My brother had his house 
painted; the paint bulged and blistered and the building 
had to be repainted once again, all within a period of a few 
months. He had the ceiling repaired in his diningroom, 
in a month it had to be repaired again. The tailor fitted 
and refitted my new suit; I had to go for a third fitting, 
and still I was not satisfied with the result. Recently I 
took my car to the auto laundry and was well pleased 
when it emerged with a seeming shine which brought 
back memories of its youthful appearance. When I ex- 
amined it later on, in the sunlight, I discovered streaks 
and patches of dirt, which once again indicated the casual 
carelessness so characteristic of the workmanship of our 
day. At a restaurant not long ago, the waiter brought 
me the wrong vegetable and at the same time produced 
a meat course which was tepid if not cold. The coffee 
was spilled into the saucer and my water glass remained 
unfilled for half the meal. For this the usual bill was 
presented and the usual tip was expected. 

Of course, any experienced teacher can produce 
endless examples of unfulfilled assignments and shock- 
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ingly inept answers to examination questions, even on the 
part of so-called better students. So poor is the general 
average in some fields of study that the mediocre must 
now be classed as excellent, and pupils who would for- 
merly have failed the course are now given the solid 
recompense of being listed as average students. So it goes. 
Anyone living in our time can add numerous examples 
from his own experience. From the poorly typed letter 
to the carelessly constructed home, runs a whole gamut 
of classic inefficiencies. If this were merely in the material 
order it would be bad enough; unfortunately, however, 
sloppy work has become a part of the political, social, 
intellectual and, worst of all, the moral areas of our na- 
tional life. 

When political leaders with the responsibility of 
fostering domestic welfare and peace in the world, fail 
to do their homework, then indeed does this inherent ab- 
horrence of careful preparation and work become a dan- 
ger to the values which we hold most dear in human life. 
Government by instinct, impulse or on the basis of in- 
adequate information, is not only lamentable, it can prove 
disastrous. Until quite recently this has been an age of 
fumbling preparation for international meetings, espe- 
cially those at the summit, a period when long-range 
analysis of our basic problems and concurrent long-term 
planning to fulfill our national purposes, have been 
sacrificed for the sake of the immediate unprepared de- 
cision. Although muddling through has not been made 
dogma, one fears that it has all too often been a reality, 
and this in an age when large funds are appropriated for 
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committee reports and researches in nearly every phase 
of our national and international life. Although adequate 
spadework is sometimes done by underlings, one is led 
to doubt whether many who have responsibility in mak- 
ing ultimate decisions bother to read and to digest the 
voluminous reports which are placed almost daily upon 
their desks. At a period in history when ready thoughts 
and ready phrases are supplied to our leaders by aides 
and ghostwriters, one speculates as to whether or not 
we have a ghost of a chance for survival. Attention to 
detail, hard and careful preparation, difficult evaluation 
and precise thinking, these are things easily avoided. 
The philosophy of freedom has all too often been misin- 
terpreted as freedom from responsibility and hard work. 

Obviously, this is basically a moral question. ‘The sad 
fact is that the whole structure of morality collapses 
when this one particular phase of morality is undermined. 
Clearly it takes great care and effort to develop the higher 
moral virtues. When sloppiness and indifference are the 
order of the day, as they seem to be, how can we expect 
a substantial improvement in the general moral tone? 
Thus the ineptness which I have described tends to viti- 
ate our national character. Its withering effect, if allowed 
free rein, will be to create a nation of flabby incompe- 
tents, ill-equipped to meet the continuing threats and 
challenges of a super-atomic era. Let us hope that it does 
not require a catastrophe to lift us out of our easygoing 
and ineffectual habits. 

Catholics, I fear, have been all too willing to fit in 
with the national pattern. We, of all people, should know 
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the responsibility of all to work out their salvation by the 
sweat of their brows. With the lessons of Nazareth and of 
Calvary before us, we of all people should know the im- 
portance of fulfilling Christ’s admonition to take up our 
crosses daily and follow him. It seems that many of us are 
no better than our less enlightened and less fortified 
brethren in this respect. 

Of course it is true that the tug of our time is very 
much in the opposite direction from that of hard work. 
Hardworking scientists and technicians have made effort 
anathema to the rest of the American community. The 
ease and comfort of the modern American home do not 
contribute to the general popularity of backbreaking toil. 
Nor do digests, tabloids, readymade columnists’ opinions 
and passive entertainment such as television and the 
movies encourage pioneering and sacrificial perseverance 
in the uncharted realms of human thought. The very effi- 
ciency of our machines and office routines have rendered 
even our employment unchallenging. Centralization of 
employment opportunities coupled with large-scale busi- 
ness organization has tended to make easy conformity 
more acceptable than the taxing effort involved in orig- 
inality and hard-won creativeness. All this tends to frus- 
trate rather than to encourage individual effort, with 
the result that a man’s daily work becomes a fatiguing 
monotony from which he seeks early escape to the dis- 
tracting but impoverished relaxations of the armchair, 
the evening paper and the evening television. Comfort 
and security can be attained by treading the wide road 
of mediocrity. The only encouragement to harder work 
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is the tempting prize of greater status in the community, 
but often this is attained not so much by sweat as by 
ingenuity; not so much by persevering effort as by col- 
lecting luncheon dates with the right people; not so much 
by grim toil as by impressing the boss. Hard work is 
often the least important factor. 

As I have indicated, the whole moral structure is 
vitiated by the characteristics of sloppiness and irrespon- 
sibility. Carelessness about one’s work is inevitably linked 
to carelessness about the things related to God, for what 
is more fundamental in a man’s working out of his salva- 
tion than his fidelity to the daily responsibilities of his 
state in life? The central importance of man’s fulfillment 
of God’s will for him, in the context of his own life and 
circumstances, has been basic to Catholic teaching from 
the very beginning. It follows that if a man is careless 
about his religious duties, he will usually display care- 
lessness in the functions which take up the fuller part of 
his daily time. The two are not merely related, they are 
one. The earning of one’s daily bread is a religious exer- 
cise, the fulfillment of which we pray for whenever we 
say The Lord’s Prayer. Thus I believe that a general 
decline in religious conscientiousness, or at least a separa- 
tion of religious principles and values from daily activity 
in the world, can be placed first in the list of causes for 
our present unhealthy aversion to hard labor. 

We have seen in our time the development of an 
easygoing relationship with God. Religious attitudes are 
based on the pursuit of ease rather than the fulfillment of 
divine purposes in humanity. Sacrifice, self-denial and 
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mortification have become unhappy words. Although the 
pleasures and consolations of religion have been empha- 
sized, the stern realities of sin, original and actual, the 
Ten Commandments and the Christly commandment of 
selfemptying love, as well as the dogma that each man 
shall be judged according to his works, have suffered from 
mitigation and palliation. The dignity of free human 
nature which finds its roots in the God-given responsi- 
bility of each individual person, has been much praised in 
words, but poorly understood in terms of action. By a 
sort of operational schizophrenia, Catholics have all too 
often divorced hard religious principles from their work- 
aday activities. The vision of an easygoing, tolerant God 
who sentimentally condones human weaknesses, espe- 
cially in the complexity of the modern world, has helped 
to make division all the more easy. Surely life, even with- 
out the imposition of religious burdens, is more painful 
than it has ever been before. The strange thing, however, 
is that the pain lies not in the severity of effort, but in the 
anxieties and imaginative phantasms which disturb men’s 
souls at the thought of effort. Flight from painstaking 
work has only produced a kind of mental imbalance. As 
always, the price of living in a world of unreality is sub- 
stantially higher than that of commitment to real needs 
and real responsibilities. 

It is clear that what is needed is a revival and reappli- 
cation of the true Christian philosophy, or rather, I should 
say, theology of work. This involves many things, includ- 
ing a fuller understanding on the part of Catholics of the 
integration of all their activities with the liturgy of the 
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Church, especially with the greatest phase of that liturgy, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. We must reawaken our 
understanding of the fact that the Christian life is one 
caught up in Christ in the loving fulfillment of his 
Father’s will in heaven. This is symbolized, effected and 
recapitulated in the Mass. Our encounter with Christ, 
and through him with his Father, can only be made 
meaningful and fruitful through union with him in the 
crucifying love that lifts all our actions and operations 
onto the supernatural level of victory over death, sin and, 
yes, even work. Our daily efforts then become not merely 
a means of survival on this earth, but a fulfillment of the 
obligation of love toward God and our fellowman in 
solidarity with Christ. Work, then, is not merely a burden 
but an opportunity for perfection, not merely a chore 
but an occasion of grace, not merely a punishment for 
sin but a means of lifting ourselves and our fellowmen 
into a fuller participation in the God-life. Careful and 
painstaking fulfillment of daily duties then becomes a 
means of witnessing to Christ in a daily martyrdom which 
can cover a lifetime, a source of light and grace to others 
as well as to ourselves, and a pattern of sublime charity in 
meaningful response to the supreme law which Christ 
described as his New Commandment. Work thus is not 
cursed but glorified, and its meaning extends beyond the 
circumference of temporal needs and values into the pure 
and burning light of eternity, and the very material world 
is made to give glory to its creator in the beginning of a 
fulfillment for which, according to St. Paul, it groaneth 
and travaileth. Thus every phase of human life is made 
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redemptive and sanctifying, and sloppy work is seen in 
its proper perspective as a sin against nature, against man 
and against God himself. 

I think that the time is more than ripe for the spelling 
out in detail of this Christian theology of work, especially 
when the meaninglessness of daily routine has become a 
stumbling block to Christians and an occasion of despair 
for those unenlightened by faith and uninspired by grace. 
The age of sloppy work is a challenge to the best in 
Christian thought and the most heroic in Christian prac- 

tice. 


Il 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


Providence seems to arrange that new or revitalized 
movements within the Church should be tested and 
forced to struggle for survival. Most of the important 
movements related to the Church have well-meaning ene- 
mies who think they are doing a service to God by 
contradiction and obstruction. Difficulties are sometimes 
good; they serve to bring out the best in a promoter or 
to assist him in turning away from excesses and distor- 
tions which may otherwise ultimately work to the dis- 
advantage of the Church as a whole. 

The liturgical movement in its modern form has 
been no exception to the law of testing. The late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, set down certain sane principles 
to help eliminate self-destructive excesses. The encyclical 
Mediator Dei was an encouragement to true liturgicalism, 
and the Holy See itself has taken many steps in the direc- 
tion of fuller liturgical participation by the laity through- 
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out the world. The odd thing is that many enemies of the 
liturgical movement seem to direct their fire not merely 
against excesses, but against the very essence of the move- 
ment, and seem to resent its impact as a sort of dangerous 
innovation designed to disturb both clergy and laity and 
to create a devotional crisis in what had formerly been 
accepted as the peaceful and normal course of events. It 
is, of course, part of the classical pattern that these anti- 
liturgicalists are very often well meaning and pious per- 
sons who believe they are defending the best interests of 
the Church by opposing so-called dangerous innovations. 

One would think that by now all individuals, what- 
ever their personal inclinations, would be willing to admit 
objectively that many good things have developed within 
the Church as the result of the liturgical effort. Priests 
can give positive testimony to the increased number of 
communions resulting from recent liturgical innovations 
in the Holy Week ceremonies, as well as from the relaxa- 
tion of fasting rules, which in itself was closely related to 
the liturgical movement. Where the recited Mass has been 
introduced, and this has taken place in many churches 
and in many areas, the laity have taken a new interest 
in the Mass and no doubt have thereby benefited substan- 
tially both in their sense of identification with the Church 
and in their own inner spirituality. Concomitantly, an in- 
creased appreciation of the significance of vestments, 
sacred vessels, statuary, church architecture, music, and 
all the manifold factors which are related to divine wor- 
ship has grown. With this interest there has developed an 
eagerness for a higher standard of quality and artistic 
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perfection in all these areas which bids fair to contribute 
substantially to an enriched culture within the American 
Church. 

The liturgical movement likewise has stimulated a 
deeper evaluation of all the sacraments, and thus fostered 
a fuller sacramental life within the Church. It was to be 
expected that with this greater sacramental emphasis, 
there would also arise a more profound interest in sac- 
rificial and sacramental theology. The demand for ser- 
mons, lectures and writings on this phase of theology, 
has indeed been great in recent years. The laity have 
developed a fuller and more profound realization of their 
role within the Mystical Body of Christ, and a greater 
understanding of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as 
the source of spiritual life and as the fountain of prayer 
and praise within the Church. With the liturgical de- 
velopment there has also grown a deeper contemplative 
and meditative spirit within the laity, a spirit which seeks 
its nourishment not merely in the quiet and isolation of 
one’s room or an empty chapel, but in the full participa- 
tion of God’s people in common, liturgical worship. It 
has led to a heightened interest in Catholic action of all 
forms and a greater and more fruitful consciousness of 
the bond of charity which must exist among those who 
break bread with God. Liturgical interest has nourished 
interest in Holy Scripture, and this in turn has promoted 
a greater knowledge and love of Christ as the source, 
center and end of Christian life. 

Observers of the movement find encouragement, 
too, in the fact that it has given rise to a greater awareness 
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of the victorious role of Christ over sin and death, and 
thus a fuller comprehension of the Eucharist as the sacra- 
ment of resurrection and glory. This Easter emphasis, if 
we may call it that, has had an impact in many phases of 
theological study and devotional life; an eschatological 
emphasis of a joyous character, while not diminishing a 
concentration of Christian thought and spirituality upon 
the cross, has, nevertheless, brought the meaning of the 
events of Good Friday into fuller perspective in terms 
of the glorious new life of grace and glory to which they 
open the way. In an age inclined toward fear, anxiety and 
depression, this was perhaps a needed re-emphasis of 
truths which had always been present in Christian tradi- 
tion, but which had at times been somewhat obscured by 
a failure to view the paschal mysteries in their fullest 
possible context. 

I do not wish to give the liturgical movement more 
credit than it deserves; other revitalized forms of activity 
within the Church have also had much to do with foster- 
ing many of the elements which I have just described. 
But I think a fairminded appraisal must acknowledge that 
the renewed interest in the liturgy has stimulated or at 
least accompanied all that is best in modern Catholic 
thought and devotion. 

This does not mean that the liturgical movement is 
without many weaknesses which, unless they are pru- 
dently and expeditiously eliminated, may frustrate many 
of the good ends which it wishes to promote. Father 
William, O.C.D., editor of Spiritual Life, in an article 
reprinted in the Catholic Mind in 1959, has pointed out 
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that the liturgical movement in the United States suffers 
from a quality which he describes as immaturity. He 
alleges four signs of this immaturity in the following 
terms: 


1) To say or act as if the liturgy is everything, or 
to present it as an end instead of a means. 

2) To suggest that the works of St. John of the 
Cross are out of date, are in fact dangerous, too intro- 
spective and psychological. 

3) A devaluation of personal devotion, mental 
prayer and contemplation. 

4) The effort to discredit and discard the tradi- 
tional three ways of the spiritual life—purgation, il- 
lumination and union. 


In general, Father William feels that liturgicalism in 
the United States has moved too much on a horizontal 
plane and must now give greater attention to a deepening 
of the spiritual values implicit within it. 

Whatever one may think of Father William’s stric- 
tures, and certainly some of them are debatable, everyone 
can agree with his desire for deeper spiritual results. 
Many say that this is the very end toward which the 
liturgical developments of our time are moving. Certainly 
the liturgicalism which does not enrich individual human 
souls is an almost meaningless fad which may ultimately 
do more harm than good. 

Without entering into the controversy engendered 
by Father Williams’ comments, I think there are many 
who will agree that any vital impulse like the liturgical 
movement tends to bring with it a sort of reaction against 
more conventional modes which were in effect when the 
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new trends began to take hold upon the general mind. 
This, I suppose, is a normal facet of human psychology. 
Stimulated by the attractiveness of new approaches, the 
mind of man tends to express contempt for the ideas and 
attitudes which prevailed prior to the more recent stimuli. 
The real problem is not the elimination of the writings 
of St. John of the Cross and of other established mystics 
or the overthrow of the three ways of established spiritual 
theology, but the integration of liturgical trends within a 
framework of accepted spiritual values and methods. It 
is a question of emphasis and orientation, not of negation 
and rejection. 

True, many of the more entrenched spiritual writers 
do not seem to give great stress to the liturgy in their 
writings, but this 1s a result of historical needs and pres- 
sures, and when viewed in perspective will, I believe, 
offer no true obstacle to modern liturgical development. 
Imprudent and over-zealous liturgical crusaders, drunk 
with the riches of theology and spirituality which they 
have rediscovered in the treasury of the Church, will 
make more and more enemies unless they put aside their 
contempt for the spiritual writings and devotions which 
have been held sacred in the Church from the time of the 
Middle Ages to our own day. Many men of good will, 
otherwise well disposed to liturgical tendencies, will be 
forced into an unwanted reserve toward the whole move- 
ment if this extreme minority fails to check its hyper- 
critical, unscholarly and unsound depreciation. 

In speaking of liturgical extremists, sincere observers 
must also warn against the dedication of some liturgicists 
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to the discovery and imposition of historical minutiae 
upon the practice of the Church in general. These small 
insistencies cause perhaps more resistance than the wider 
and larger factors inherent in the current movement. 
Many pastors, for example, who welcome the dialogue 
Mass, become fiercely stubborn about accepting the 
liturgical pillow in place of the Missal stand. Are ankle- 
length surplices really necessary for the proper promo- 
tion of the liturgical spirit? Does the failure to use Gothic 
vestments, even in the sweltering summer heat, auto- 
matically exclude a priest from the brotherhood of true 
liturgicists? Emphasis by liturgicists on these and other 
small points of apparel and procedure has led, I believe, 
to a confusion in the minds of many as to the true pur- 
poses and methods of the movement in general. Refusing 
to swallow a gnat the uninformed have also declined to 
drink down the more significant camel. Promoters of the 
liturgy would do well, I think, to make a clear distinc- 
tion in their talks and writings between the essentials and 
the non-essentials involved in the effort to promote a ful- 
ler participation in and understanding of the Church’s 
worship. 

More than once, in social gatherings, I have heard 
the whole movement ridiculed on the grounds that many 
of its proponents project an image of avant-garde artiness, 
with a finical insistence on surrealistic Church decora- 
tion and outlandish ceremonialism. It is often said, laugh- 
ingly, that while the liturgicists show great knowledge 
of ancient altar procedures, they are frequently not so 
well acquainted with the present rubrics of the Church, 
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or at least they are not nearly so zealous in observing 
them as they are in discovering outmoded practices. I 
shall not attempt to pass judgment on these misunder- 
standings; suffice it to say that it would be tragic if 
long-haired faddists were permitted to set up a stumbling- 
block in the way of one of the most significant trends in 
the contemporary Church. 

Will the liturgical movement eventually die out? 
Will all possible liturgical revivals, corrections and in- 
novations be exhausted? Will all that is fresh and new, 
sooner or later become routine? The answer will prob- 
ably be in the affirmative on the superficial or horizontal 
plane. The possibilities of growth in terms of depth are 
unlimited. This is true because we can never exhaust the 
depth of the riches, of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God. 


12 


THE CHURCH AND ECUMENISM 


It must be vastly encouraging to Church leaders to 
see the great interest in the Ecumenical Movement which 
is evident on the campuses of our Catholic colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. Ecumenism, 
together with the dialogue which accompanies it, is a 
matter for warm and enthusiastic discussion by both the 
students and faculties in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Colloquies among students themselves are held fre- 
quently; faculty members give lectures or have question 
and answer sessions in which they put forth their ideas 
on ways and means to bring about, or at least to foster a 
trend toward the reunion of Christendom in Christ. One 
has only to mention the word “dialogue” in the classroom 
and immediately attention quickens and anticipation is 
evident in the eyes of the class. When guest lecturers are 
invited to the campus to discuss the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, the lecture hall is inevitably crowded with standees 
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pressed against the back walls, and the discussion period 
at the end is animated, sometimes even heated. Many of 
our Catholic colleges have arranged actual inter-faith dis- 
cussions among representatives of the three so-called 
major faiths, who carry on a three-way conversation 
designed to promote better understanding and to pave the 
way, at least in terms of clarification of the issues, toward 
ultimate reunion. 

Everyone has his own ideas on what should be done, 
and everyone is filled with a sort of evangelical inspira- 
tion to make his ideas known to the intellectual and 
religious community in which he resides. Sometimes im- 
prudent or exaggerated statements are made, it is true, 
but the apostles of Ecumenism feel that this is a small 
price to pay for the general improvement in relationships 
and for the enormous possibilities which lie at the end 
of the Ecumenical road. Furthermore, they point out, 
we are living in a time when the movement for reunion 
has been encouraged in a special way by the Church 
itself. Does not the Holy Father have this objective 
largely in mind? Are not the best minds in the Church 
eager for a rapprochement? Has not the Church herself 
officially urged prayers for the success of the Ecumenical 
Movement? 

All this raises a question with regard to what is the 
true and official teaching of the Church on this matter. 
In the discussions which I have heard, many vague 
references were made to the teaching of the Church, but 
never was this material pinpointed in exact terms. Because 
of the dangers as well as the wonderful potentialities of 
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this movement, it is right, I think, that attention be re- 
focused on the precise official teaching of the Church 
with regard to Ecumenism. 

The Church, it is true, has always sought the reunion 
of separated schismatic and sectarian groups. It has 
always made clear that this reunion must be a return to 
the one true Church, which can never sacrifice its au- 
thority, its positive divine truth or its means of grace in 
any form of compromise. Hence, although it has prayed 
for and striven for the return of lost sheep, it has always 
been careful to avoid giving the impression that this 
implied an equality between a sect and the one true 
Church of Christ, or a willingness on the part of the one 
true Church to mitigate its essential factors in any way 
whatsoever. In other words, the Church has always been 
fearful that, in efforts toward reunion, religious indiffer- 
entism may be fostered, especially among those who are 
not fully aware of the Church’s teachings in this matter. 
It has also been fearful lest the steps involved in reunion 
be undertaken by individuals ill-equipped to present the 
Church’s teachings in their proper fullness and perspec- 
tive. Sad experience has shown that, when unofficial 
ambassadors of the Church undertake to bring about 
a reunion, they unfortunately tend to sacrifice essential 
values in the process, thus giving a misleading and even 
false impression not only to our non-Catholic brethren 
but to poorly instructed Catholics as well. For these and 
similar reasons, the Church has been strict in her regula- 
tions regarding interfaith discussions between Catholics. 
and non-Catholics. 
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This severity is emphasized by Canon 1325, para- 
graph 3, of the official Code of Canon Law of the Church, 
which declares as follows: “Let Catholics beware of 
having disputations or conferences, especially of a public 
character, with non-Catholics, without permission of the 
Holy See, or if the case is urgent, of the local ordinary.” 
‘This canon, of course, refers not merely to meetings in 
connection with the Ecumenical Movement but with 
any discussions of a religious nature between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. The seriousness with which the 
Church views such gatherings is evidenced by its require- 
ment of permission from the Holy See itself except in 
cases of emergency, when the local ordinary’s permission 
suffices. 

As with many Church laws, varying opinions were 
developed among canonists, some leaning to the liberal, 
some to the more conservative side, particularly in the 
definition of the terms “disputations” and “conferences,” 
which are expressed in Latin by the words disputationes 
and collationes. In the course of time, over-liberal opin- 
ions led to the introduction of abuses in the matter of 
Catholic-Protestant discussions. A result of this was that 
the Holy Office issued a warning on June 5, 1948, ofh- 
cially interpreting and applying the canon with respect 
to inter-faith meetings. The decree of the Holy Office 
reads as follows: 


Since it has been found out that in various places, 
against the prescriptions of the sacred canons, and with- 
out previous permission of the Holy See, mixed gather- 
ings of non-Catholics with Catholics have been held, 
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in which matters of faith have been discussed, all are 
reminded that it is forbidden by Canon 1325, paragraph 
3, for both lay persons and clerics, whether secular or 
religious, to take part in these gatherings without the 
aforesaid permission. Much less is it permitted for 
Catholics to convoke and establish such gatherings. 
Hence let the ordinaries insist that these prescriptions 
be exactly observed by all. 

There is still more reason for observing these 
rulings when there is a question of what are called 
“ecumenical” gatherings, in which Catholics, whether 
lay persons or clerics, may under no circumstances 
take part without the previous consent of the Holy 
See. 

Since, however, both in the aforesaid gatherings 
and outside of them, even acts of mixed cult have not 
infrequently been performed, all are again admonished 
that any communication in sacred rites is absolutely 
forbidden according to the norm of canons 1258 and 
731, paragraph 2. 


It is evident, then, that this warning from the Holy 
Office, although it refers to inter-faith meetings of any 
kind, is especially directed against abuses which have 
developed since the writing of the Code. 

On December 20th, 1949, however, the Supreme 
Congregation of the Holy Office issued a new instruction 
which liberalized to some extent the regulations of the 
Code, and yet at the same time gave solemn warning of 
possible dangers and errors on the part of Catholics in 
their participation in the Ecumenical Movement; errors 
and attitudes which the Holy Office clearly felt had 
arisen in past efforts of this type. The liberalizing aspects 
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of the instruction involved a conferring of permission 
upon local ordinaries to grant to Catholics the privilege 
of participating in such discussions when they were 
undertaken at the local level. However, the instruction 
makes clear that interdiocesan, international and national 
Ecumenical gatherings must still be authorized by the 
Holy See if Catholics are to participate. Another liber- 
alizing aspect of the instruction was to allow Catholics 
to take part in the saying of the Our Father or other 
mutually acceptable prayers at the beginning and/or end 
of these meetings, with, however, the reservation that no 
participation in non-Catholic rites would be tolerated. 
Furthermore, the instruction stated that all Catholics 
should seek to promote the Ecumenical effort by prayers, 
sacrifices and by the example of good moral conduct. 

Despite these concessions, the greater part of the 
instruction is given over to warnings of possible abuses 
in connection with this movement, and it insists on 
certain positive points which must be emphasized by the 
Catholic participant, lest any misunderstanding develop 
with regard to the position of the one true Church. The 
instruction also demands that ordinaries take ample pre- 
cautions before permitting their subjects to participate 
in any way in discussions of this nature. 

Among other things, the Holy Office warns against 
the watering down of Catholic doctrine to make it more 
acceptable to our non-Catholic brethren, overemphasis 
on similarities and de-emphasis on serious points of diver- 
gence in the teaching of the churches, the dissimulation 
of the faults of the Protestant reformers, any attempt to 
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insinuate that the Catholic deposit of faith can be im- 
proved by contact with other creeds, and sensational 
methods of procedure. 

When enthusiasm for the Ecumenical Movement 1s 
running high, as now seems to be the case, I think it 1s 
well to re-emphasize these points of warning contained 
within the Instruction of 1949. Recently, I heard a lecture 
by a Catholic writer in which he implied that there was 
actually little or no difference between Catholic teaching 
and that of the Anglican and Lutheran sects. On another 
occasion a Catholic lecturer, speaking, it is true, before 
an entirely Catholic group, described the dialogue as a 
two-way street, and I fear, however unintentionally, 
gave the impression that non-Catholics could, in some 
way, contribute to the Catholic deposit of faith. Like- 
wise, I have heard a Catholic speaker of some prominence 
publicly give the impression that Luther and Calvin, 
had they been handled more tactfully by Church author- 
ities, might not have been “forced” to establish their 
heretical churches. The implication, although the speaker 
uttered many saving qualifications, was that Luther and 
Calvin were good men forced out of the Church by the 
arbitrariness and lack of understanding on the part of 
Roman authorities. 

The Instruction insists on certain forthright and 
unequivocal explanations of the Church’s position on 
such matters as the primacy of jurisdiction of the Pope, 
the constitution of the Church, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion and the return to the one true fold as the sole means 
of Christian reunion. This seems clearly to contradict 
those Catholic reunionists who have expressed the desire 
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to set aside the question of the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
and not to emphasize it in Ecumenical discussions. The 
Instruction should also restrain such comments as the 
one that I heard recently from the lips of a Catholic 
professor, to the effect that, since the apostles would be 
surprised at the many changes which have taken place 
in the Church since their day, we must not prejudice 
Ecumenical discussion by eliminating the possibility of 
changes in the structure of the Church over the course 
of the next few centuries. No doubt, if questioned, the 
eminent gentleman would have declared that the changes 
to which he referred were of an accidental nature. 
Nevertheless, the clear impression was given to the 
attending group that he was speaking of essential or 
fundamental alterations in the constitution of the Church, 
a concept which is absolutely incompatible with Catholic 
teaching. It is interesting to note that non-Catholic Ecu- 
menists such as Oscar Cullman, have at times been more 
ready to acknowledge the importance of asserting these 
basic differences in the beginning than some Catholic 
dialogists. It is clearly unfair to both non-Catholics and 
Catholics, to give the impression that the Church’s teach- 
ing or structure can be altered in any essential way what- 
soever. In our enthusiasm for reunion we must not lose 
our enthusiasm for the truth. 

The Instruction also requires that those who par- 
ticipate in any way in such a discussion must have per- 
mission at least from the ordinary of the place in which 
the discussion is held, and that responsibility rests upon 
the ordinary to grant this permission only to those who 
are adequately instructed in the faith and to whom it can 
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be reasonably presumed these meetings will not afford an 
occasion of scandal or a weakening of adherence to the 
Church. It is also important to note that the Instruction 
does not contemplate the active participation of even the 
instructed laity in the strictly theological colloquies and 
discussions. The point is made more than once that 
priests, and indeed competent and well instructed priests 
of unquestioned orthodoxy, are to present the Catholic 
teaching and position in Ecumenical meetings. I fear 
that some laymen, however well intentioned, have been 
assuming a larger role in such matters than is authorized 
by the official teaching contained in the document of the 
Holy Office. The layman’s role is clearly one of under- 
standing, of putting forth efforts to promote the Ecu- 
menical work by prayers and sacrifices and good exam- 
ple, and, under proper conditions, of participation in 
group discussions or dialogues which are non-theological 
in nature. 

Our conclusion, then, I think, should be that the 
official teaching of the Church encourages the Ecumen- 
ical Movement but demands proper restraint in its 
promotion. It insists that the Catholic position be pre- 
sented fully and competently, to eliminate possible mis- 
understanding and to avoid spreading the danger of 
religious indifferentism among both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. To the Church this movement is not a fad or 
a game to be dabbled in indiscriminately. It is a serious 
enterprise which demands the very best that the Church 
can give. 


13 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


Pope Pius XII, speaking to the Italian Catholic 
Actionists on September 4th, 1940, stated that the lay 
apostolate is the hope of the Church in restoring the 
reign of Christ in the world. Here, of course, he was but 
echoing the sentiments of Pope Pius XI, who repeatedly, 
in his writings and allocutions, emphasized the impor- 
tance of Catholic Action in its various forms, for the 
effectiveness of the Church’s mission in modern times. 

It is clear that if, as Pope Pius XII stated, the mission 
of Catholic Action is to cooperate with the Church in 
the salvation of souls; if like the Church it is to continue 
Christ’s redemptive work everywhere and in all ages, 
then indeed it cannot be considered merely as a laudable 
program or one related merely to one section of the world 
and not to another, much less a temporary expedient of 
secondary significance; but rather the lay apostolate 
must be recognized as vitally necessary to the proper 
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functioning of the Church in modern times. Pope Pius 
XII told the Italian Catholic Actionists that the lay apos- 
tolate was especially necessary today because of the pro- 
found de-Christianization of society, the ignorance of 
even fundamental religious truths among many, the in- 
adequate number of clergy for the tasks facing the 
Church and, of course, the fact that with this insufficient 
number and the increase of secularism, the influence of 
the clergy has declined. 

Clearly, in a secularistic society, everyday work, 
social relations, entertainment and the like, are not open 
directly to the influences of the clergy but must be trans- 
formed in Christian terms by laymen who can enter 
readily into all phases of modern life. It also seems clear 
that effective American transformation by the laity can- 
not be effectively brought about except through some 
form of organized effort. This, however, would not ex- 
clude individual activities of an apostolic nature. The 
complexities of modern society, the organization of 
forces for evil, the varied demands for efficiency in deal- 
ing with large masses of human beings and deeply rooted 
unchristian attitudes, all these things obviously require 
not merely hit-or-miss or individual and sporadic re- 
sponses, but planned, unified, directed and inspired efforts 
on the part of dedicated laymen who willingly undertake 
to participate actively in the apostolic mission of the 
Church; a mission which cannot be deferred or put aside, 
whatever the obstacles which may oppose themselves to 
it. In his allocution to the World Congress of the Apos- 
tolate in Rome on October 14, 1951, the late pontiff 
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made clear a point which had been abundantly empha- 
sized in the past, namely, that the apostolate of the laity 
in the proper sense, is to a large extent organized in 
Catholic Action and other forms of approved apostolic 
activity. Although he was careful to indicate that not 
every layman is called to the lay apostolate in the strict 
sense, and that other activities within the Church of a 
non-apostolic nature are to be praised and recognized 
for their values, he nevertheless pointed out that the 
importance of organized lay groups participating in the 
apostolate of the Church must not be underestimated. 
In view of these and of many other similar state- 
ments by recent pontiffs, we in America may well ask 
ourselves if we have fulfilled the mind of the Church in 
this regard. In other areas of the world, such as Italy 
and Belgium, the lay apostolate has grown and flourished 
with happy results for the Church and for society as a 
whole. Any observer of the Church in the United States, 
however, must be aware of the fact that this apostolate 
has been slow in developing within this nation. I do not 
mean to say that there has been little lay activity; the 
laity have, from the beginning, helped to carry out what- 
ever was demanded of them by the Church. It does 
seem, however, that organized lay action in the form 
indicated by the Holy See, has been late in blooming on 
these shores. Fortunately, there has been a great forward 
movement since the end of World War II. Although the 
Young Catholic Student movement and the Young Cath- 
olic Worker movement have been advancing slowly but 
with increasing effectiveness, the Legion of Mary and 
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the Marian Sodalities with their revised lay apostolate 
program have indeed grown into a very promising force 
of apostolic workers who offer great possibilities for 
good within the American Church. The impetus of the 
sodalities is particularly important, since these are estab- 
lished especially in the high schools and Catholic colleges 
of the land. Their problem now seems to be to bridge 
the abyss between establishment in educational institu- 
tions and full-scale establishment in parishes and dioceses 
after the graduation of sodalists from their educational 
environment. It is of relatively small advantage to have 
highly developed lay apostolate groups in high schools 
and on college campuses if the members of these groups, 
when entering employment or home life after leaving 
school or college, have no continuing organization in 
which they may put to use their apostolic training and 
enthusiasm. ‘The situation calls for a reactivation of parish 
and diocesan sodalities along the lines laid down by Pius 
XII in his Constitution Bis Saeculari of September 27, 
1948, a document which re-emphasized and brought up 
to date the lay apostolate features inherent in the Marian 
sodalities from their institution in an earlier era. Lay 
apostles are being trained in our educational institutions; 
their energies must not be dissipated by ignoring them 
when they enter into the wider fields of adult life. 
Efforts, it is true, are being made to foster the lay 
apostolate on the diocesan and parish levels, but no one 
will question the fact that a great deal more must be 
undertaken if the full impact of these groups is to be 
felt on American society, and if the full resources of our 
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laity are to be exploited for their own sanctification and 
the sanctification of their fellow human beings. 

Many moribund parish societies are not geared to 
meet the need or to make the effort; a fresh reorganiza- 
tion on apostolic lines is urgently called for in the present 
context. 

There are, of course, many factors which have mil- 
itated in the past against the development of an organized 
apostolate in the United States. The first of these is the 
lack of knowledge and information and understanding 
within the Church with regard to the nature and im- 
portance of the lay apostolate. Only knowledge gives 
rise to true sympathy and to ultimate commitment. Only 
since the end of World War II has the education of the 
laity in the matter of the apostolate reached satisfactory 
depth and proportion. Inertia, the tendency to do things 
in the old and known and established way, created an 
automatic resistance to a movement involving new de- 
mands of a taxing nature and unusual techniques some- 
what contrary to established American belief that re- 
ligion is a private affair which should not be pressed on 
other individuals or on society as a whole. Likewise, there 
had to be an awakening of the laity to the fact that their 
fuller participation in the redemptive work of the Church 
was urgent in our times in carrying out the Church’s mis- 
sion of charity in the world. 

The demands of growth in the establishment of the 
Church in America had made it traditionally essential for 
the laity to contribute by work and effort to the found- 
ing of Catholic institutions of every type and to the pro- 
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motion of the corporal works of mercy in institutional 
form. Attention had quite naturally been centered within 
the Church until it was in a position to take its place as 
a well established and sure force in the American com- 
munity. That work has been accomplished to a large 
extent, although unquestionably a continuing effort at 
development must be made for an indefinite period in 
the future. 

But maturity and growth demand participation in 
society. Catholics must now make more extensive contri- 
butions to the salvation and sanctification of that society. 
This means that we must have apostles in the marketplace, 
in the factories, in the offices, in the educational institu- 
tions and recreational centers of our country. We must 
also give what we alone can give to the communication 
media of our society. Apostolic demands, which are 
essentially those of charity itself, will not permit Amer- 
ican Catholics to begin and end with the contemplation 
of their own spiritual well being, while American society 
disintegrates under the influence of secularistic, material- 
istic and agnostic forces. The outward inertia created 
by spiritual self-centeredness is not adequate to the de- 
mands of Christ in our age. Fortunately, American Cath- 
olics are awakening to this fact, although clearly they 
have not yet reached the stage of full awareness. 

Another factor related to those which I have already 
mentioned in the development of the apostolic move- 
ment, is a sort of suspicion among many American Cath- 
olics that the lay apostolate, with its organized form of 
cell activity and planned apostolic program, is a European 
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importation ill-suited to the accepted modes of action in 
American life. A midwestern American Catholic indi- 
cated to me not long ago that he considered the Catholic 
Action technique to be on a par with that of Communist 
cell activity. He felt, he said, that Americans would con- 
sider lay apostles organized in such a form to be more or 
less secret agents of the Church operating in an effort to 
establish the Church as the most dominant factor on the 
American scene. He indicated that there was something 
repugnant to the American mind in this form of pro- 
cedure and that ultimately it would cause more unfavor- 
able reactions than good effects. He seemed, likewise, to 
scent political overtones to the movement, and gave the 
impression that disaster would result from such a con- 
cept of the Church’s mission. 

This state of mind was, of course, based on mis- 
information and misunderstanding. The lay apostolate 
does not act secretly but openly, albeit without the fan- 
fare of modern public relations methods. Certainly, if 
the mission of the Church as a whole is just and holy, lay 
apostolic action, which seeks merely to further that mis- 
sion, shares in the same virtuous characteristics. Organ- 
ized efforts to bring the truth and grace of Christ to our 
fellow partners in the American Dream cannot be com- 
pared to the secret and subversive activities of those who 
seek to overthrow the Constitution and government of 
the United States by unjust means and for materialistic 
purposes. The popes, and especially Pope Pius XII, in 
the second of his documents to which I have referred, 
make it clear that the lay-apostolate groups are not to be 
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litigants in party politics, although obviously they can- 
not withdraw their interest in social questions, for the 
application of Christian principles to all phases of man’s 
social endeavor is a mandate upon all Christians of good 
will. ‘To apply, for example, persuasion and prayer to the 
promotion of these ideals through techniques designed to 
make this promotion as effective as possible, must be ac- 
knowledged by all as a noble, generous and self-sacrificing 
program. When American Catholics become ashamed or 
reluctant to share the wealth of Christian thought and 
energy with their fellow citizens, then indeed will they 
have occasion to accuse themselves of subverting by in- 
action the best interests of their native land. 

The vastness of the task which lies before those who 
undertake the very real burden of apostolic action, is, of 
course, an obstacle to the development of this apostolate. 
And yet we must make progress; the success of the apos- 
tolate elsewhere gives promise of success here. Like- 
wise, the realization that the work of the Church is never 
dependent merely or even primarily upon human efforts 
but upon the divine outpouring of the Holy Spirit, gives 
grounds for confident hope in ultimate success. If a hand- 
ful of apostles could ultimately bring about the conver- 
sion of the known pagan world, who are we to despair 
of similar success in our time, especially with a much 
broader base of participation? Pessimistic views wither 
the flower of apostolic effort in its very beginning; en- 
thusiasm, determination, commitment and hope, these 
are the qualities which will bring forth fruits a hundred- 
fold. ‘The parables of the leaven and the mustard seed are 
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as applicable today as they were two thousand years ago. 
Our methods must, of course, be adapted to American 
independence and delicacy in the matter of religious be- 
lief. But these in themselves give hope that when Cath- 
olic principles are properly set forth and communicated, 
they will be recognized for what they are and ultimately 
accepted, because they enhance rather than diminish 
human dignity and freedom. To think along any other 
lines is to depreciate either the Catholic heritage or the 
fairmindedness and goodwill of the American character; 
such an attitude is unthinkable for those who look ob- 
jectively at both. 

The fuller development of the lay apostolate, there- 
fore, is an urgent challenge to the American spirit. The 
blighting secularism which surrounds us and the appalling 
leakage of Catholics themselves from the Church are 
sufficient reasons for immediate action. The establish- 
ment of Christian values and the ultimate conversion of 
America to the fullness of Christ’s Mystical Body are 
demands which no conscientious Catholic can shirk. This 
is all the more true because they are demands based pri- 
marily upon charity; the great law of Christ presses upon 
us insistently to share the blessings of the Catholic faith 
and the Catholic sacramental and liturgical life with our 
fellowmen who need them so desperately. In this we do 
not seek any partisan advantage, we do not seek to in- 
crease our self-esteem by adding new and larger statistics 
to the rolls of the Church in America, we do not seek to 
impose restrictions and restraints upon those who enjoy 
the free institutions guaranteed by our Constitution, 
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rather, we seek to lift up our fellow human beings into 
the supernatural life of God’s full revelation and grace. 
This is the supreme act of love. When the lay apostolate 
is properly understood in these terms, then we may con- 
fidently say that Christ will reign in American life. 


14 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


If, as a well-known leader in the Family Life Move- 
ment has stated, Catholic American families must deepen 
their spirituality and their consciousness of their role as 
a center of sanctification within the Church rather than 
continue to emphasize the purely moral and ethical ques- 
tions relating to marriage, then this spirituality must be 
drawn from a deeper and more enriched understanding 
of the supernatural implications of Christian marriage. 
Perhaps it is because we have been so concerned with the 
moral questions relating to marriage and the problem of 
preserving Christian marriage in a pluralistic society, 
that the supernatural implications of the sacrament of 
matrimony have been passed over much too lightly in 
American religious literature. Marriage has been ration- 
ally analyzed in terms of the demands of the natural law, 
and the Church’s rules of procedure in connection with 
entering into marriage have been explained at length. 
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Historical cases involving peculiar marriage arrangements 
have been discussed and the objections levelled against 
them by non-Catholics overcome; we have come briskly 
to the fore with polemical ammunition to explode the 
contentions of the upholders of divorce and birth con- 
trol—these things have been done. But is it not true that 
we have failed to draw the deeper draughts of spiritual 
meaning from this sublime sacrament to which St. Paul 
refers in the fifth chapter of Ephesians as a great mystery? 
Without minimizing or setting aside the rational or nat- 
ural law approach to the marriage relationship, we must 
not be backward in exploring the spiritual riches of mar- 
riage in supernatural terms. 

A true and fruitful marriage spirituality goes back 
not only to Genesis with its references to the unity and 
primary purpose of marriage, but also to the prophetical 
and wisdom books which frequently refer to the union 
of God and his people in terms of human marriage. We 
find such references in Ezekiel, for example, and certainly 
the Canticle of Canticles is a sublimely beautiful expres- 
sion of the cleaving of God to his chosen flock. Marriage 
in the Old Testament, although non-sacramental in the 
New Testament sense, had a mysterious spiritual sig- 
nificance, implying not merely the union of man and 
woman, but pointing to the fact that this union has super- 
natural overtones as the concrete human relationship best 
signifying the binding and enduring commitment of God 
to his people. Was it a mere accident that the Old Testa- 
ment writers chose the marriage relationship to represent 
the union of God and Israel? Was it the fact that mar- 
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riage is the closest possible relationship of love known 
on the earthly level? Could it mean that by divine Prov- 
idence, marriage, dominating and penetrating as it does 
every phase of human existence, is, when understood in 
terms of its true symbolism, an unmistakable reminder 
and sign of God’s espousing role and therefore a sublime 
source of spiritual elevation? 

Certainly, in the New Testament, St. Paul leaves no 
doubt that the Christian sacrament of marriage is a vital 
sign of the union of Christ and his Church. Whatever 
may be said of the Old Testament figure, in the new 
dispensation, matrimony is not merely a good example of 
the union which exists between Christ and his spotless 
bride, the Church, but it flows from this union, mirrors 
this union and shares in the life of grace inherent in this 
union. Matrimony becomes an effective means of per- 
fecting the oneness between Christ and his people as well 
as a constant sign held up before the world, of the great 
mystery of God’s incarnate love. To devote, therefore, 
most of our attention to this sacrament purely in rational 
and juridical terms, with almost total emphasis on its 
contractual nature, its natural properties and the im- 
pediments which render it invalid is to ignore the dy- 
namic spiritual resources which are to be found in this 
great and mysterious gift of God. 

Even in polemical discussions with non-Catholic 
critics of Christian marriage, we are too prone to score 
our points on the natural level, and thus fail to drive 
home effectively the supernatural character of this sacra- 
mental relationship. For example, we argue that divorce 
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in the complete sense is forbidden by natural law, and 
then produce many arguments from reason, to substan- 
tiate this position. When pressed, however, we admit 
that since a secondary and not a primary principle of the 
natural law is involved here, the divine lawmaker can 
grant and has granted exceptions to the normal and basic 
rule. Why, then, can completed Christian marriage never 
be dissolved? The ultimate answer must and should rightly 
be found on the supernatural level; completed Christian 
marriage can never be undone because it is the living, 
participating, effective sign of the union of Christ and 
his Church, and that union can never and will never be 
dissolved. Here we are lifted immediately out of the 
level of casuistry and defensive rationalism, into the pure 
air of Christian revelation and grace. This is the atmos- 
phere in which a Christian mentality on marriage should 
be formed among our youth, so that while still instructed 
in the natural law principles, they will, from the begin- 
ning, appreciate the important distinctions that exist be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural concepts of mat- 
rimony. 

It is important, then, to shift greater emphasis 
toward the salvific and sanctifying aspects of the mar- 
riage state. Can American Catholics, or Catholics any- 
where for that matter, fully grasp the fact that the sacra- 
ment of matrimony continues throughout their marriage 
as a source of grace and perfection in Christ, as a source 
of fuller life within his Mystical Body, as a dynamo of 
strength in fostering a charity impossible on any merely 
natural level? Has not the special orientation of the gifts 
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of the Holy Ghost in relationship to the sacrament of 
marriage been almost ignored, and 1s it not true to say 
that by failing to stir up the grace of the sacrament within 
them, and to understand its efficacious symbolism, par- 
ents have too often regarded children as the merely nat- 
ural embodiment of natural love rather than as a per- 
sonal and eternal fulfillment of a love that is divine? If 
the holy sacrament of matrimony is to be the source of 
sanctification and spirituality in the world which it was 
intended to be, then we must give greater emphasis to 
its supernatural aspects and draw more fully upon its 
supernatural resources. 

Obviously, certain important consequences follow 
upon a deeper supernatural evaluation of marriage. If mar- 
riage is, in effect, an image of the union of Christ and 
the Church, then it must be a means of carrying out the 
work of Christ and his Church in the world. Inherent in 
this is the demand for a family apostolate; that is to say, 
a supernatural charity which radiates from the family 
toward those who surround them in darkness, so that 
they, too, may be brought to the embrace of Christ within 
his bride, the Church. The concept of a self-centered 
family engaged entirely in its own protection and enrich- 
ment, whether on a natural or supernatural level, is thus 
excluded; rather, the emphasis is on family life that is 
spiritually open and which extends its hand to the spir- 
itually blind and lame and halt to escort them to a place 
at the family table. The spiritual exclusivism of certain 
Catholic families, intent on improving their own lot and 
preserving their own values and saving their own souls, 
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while all around them chaos reigns, is a contradiction 
of the very nature of Christian charity, which should 
find one of its supreme sources in the Catholic family 
and home. 

Of course, as is the case with individuals, the in- 
terior spiritual life of the family must be nourished before 
it will be able to overflow effectively on the surrounding 
world. The individual apostle, without deep interior life, 
is rarely effective and often harmful. Moreover, his eager- 
ness to extend the gifts of God to others may lead him to 
forget his first obligation to make use of these gifts in his 
own life. Obviously this is also true of the family, taken 
as a unit. Its charity must be an organic thing which 
grows within and then burgeons abroad. Its own, true, 
inner life gives it power to radiate spiritual vitality in the 
milieu surrounding it. The necessity for making use of 
its spiritual resources for its own inner perfection should 
never be offered as an excuse for ignoring the pressing 
needs of those who lie outside the family door in agonies 
of spiritual hunger and thirst. 

Once the family is properly understood as a special 
organic unit within the Mystical Body of Christ, certain 
practical measures of the spiritual order can be partic- 
ularly effective in nurturing the life of grace within it. 
Obviously, family prayer is fundamental both as an ob- 
ligation and as a need. It is difficult to evaluate the dura- 
tion of the effects brought about through crusades for 
family prayer in recent years in America, but at least 
there has been some general awakening to the importance 
of the encounter which the family as a whole must have 
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with God at regular intervals, not only in terms of peti- 
tion but most especially, perhaps, through acts of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving. Deeper insights are needed than 
can normally be attained by attendance at one or two 
mass meetings in favor of family prayer. The supernat- 
ural understanding to which I have referred above is vi- 
tally important, and this understanding can be nourished 
in its fullest implications by family participation in the 
liturgical prayer of the Church; that is to say, by the 
attendance of the entire family as a group, at least from 
time to time, at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Here the 
encounter with Christ and with the other members of 
his Mystical Body becomes a reality on every level, and 
the spiritual fecundity of the family unit is not only 
nourished, but exemplified by means of liturgical par- 
ticipation. Attendance at and participation in the great 
marriage feast, which is the Mass, must, if properly 
understood, revitalize all the spiritual values in Christian 
marriage. The phrase, “if properly understood,” is, of 
course, an indication of the possible weakness of such a 
liturgical approach. The integration of marriage and fam- 
ily into the mainstream of liturgical life is an important 
objective of the modern Catholic educational process; 
parents, clergy and teachers must all combine their efforts 
to promote this reorientation. 

I should also not hesitate to recommend some form 
of family prayer of a liturgical nature within the home 
itself. In addition to the rosary, some few prayers and 
psalms suitable to the family state could profitably be 
said morning and evening by the family group and thus 
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give a dignity and solemnity and consecration to their 
daily works and lives, relating all things to the great 
mystery which brought the Catholic family into being 
and which continues to give it spiritual vitality, remind- 
ing all concerned of the ultimate mystery of mysteries, 
the salvific love of God for men as manifested in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

Such things as family retreats, family pilgrimages, 
family works of zeal and acts of charity, in which all 
participate to the extent of their ability—all these things 
carried out under supernatural motivation, with a con- 
stant awareness of the consecrated nature of marriage 
and family life, cannot help but reawaken the finest spir- 
itual values not only in Catholic families themselves, but 
in the areas in which they carry out their sanctified and 
dedicated way of life. The Christian family, conducted 
along these lines, will import its blessings on every side. 
Thus marriage, through the charity of Christ, symbolized 
and manifested through the mystery of this sacrament, 
becomes what it was intended to be—a source of salva- 
tion and sanctification to the human race. 

As a former parish priest who has arranged many 
marriages and prepared many persons, young and old, for 
the reception of this sacrament and for undertaking the 
duties of family life, I am well aware of the idealism 
which may be attributed to the remarks I have just made. 
Certainly, some Catholics do not seem to have the train- 
ing or spiritual insight to apprehend these important spir- 
itual implications of holy matrimony. For others, the 
rather naturalistic concepts of marriage and family life 
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which are inherent in a pluralistic society dominated by 
secularist traditions, make extremely difficult any full- 
bodied and practical realization of Catholic marital values 
and practices. A beginning has to be made, however, and 
a beginning has been made. Catholic family movements 
have grown at an astonishing pace within recent years, 
and the sale of books explaining the fuller meaning of the 
marital state have constantly attained the Catholic best- 
seller lists. The collapse of family life around us has 
heightened the interest of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics in the possibilities of a richer matrimonial spir- 
ituality based on a more sublime appreciation of the 
supernatural, rather than a mere awareness of the natural 
aspects of this fundamental human relationship. The time 
is clearly propitious for a great forward leap, or rather a 
mighty ascension to the level where marriage is under- 
stood as being caught up into the very life of the resur- 
rected Redeemer who by his blood has sanctified his 
bride, the Church, forever. 


ifs) 


MISSION-MINDEDNESS 


A concern for the missions is a mark of the maturity 
of the Church in any country. The fact that there has 
been a notable increase in mission-mindedness in the 
American sector of the Church is clear beyond dispute. 
Certainly, however, there is a long way to go before this 
mission-consciousness is sufficiently well developed in 
all its aspects to warrant the accolade of full maturity. 

Faults have been found and controversies have raged 
as to the methods whereby the missionary zeal of the 
faithful may be best developed and capitalized. The fact 
that every individual missionary group is earnestly seek- 
ing interest, financial support and vocations, has led to a 
flood of appeals through the mail from every quarter of 
the nation, invoking dollars, prayers and cooperation in 
the fostering of vocations from the mass of the faithful. 
The quantity and variety of mail appeals have been large, 
each one poignant in its full presentation, tending to 
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leave the Catholic individual with guilt feelings if he 
fails to respond. Nearly every missionary group publishes 
its own magazine and makes use of the pages for a con- 
tinuation of appeals as well as a means of developing 
interest in the missionary work of that group. Naturally, 
this multiplicity of promotional effort, when seen against 
a background of even more multiple promotion in other 
charitable areas in America, has led to confusion and even 
cynicism on the part of some. The fact that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the principal instrument 
of the Church for collecting the means of support for 
the missions, has sometimes been lost in the shuffle or 
been pushed from the center of the mission picture, has 
led some churchmen to advocate the unification of all 
missionary collections and even the concentration of mis- 
sionary publications in the hands of this papal society. 

Obviously, the missionary orders and congregations 
have not been happy about this proposal. They are aware 
that a multiplicity of appeals, although they may give 
rise to confusion and even resentment, does tend to stir 
up a variety of interest and response which might be lack- 
ing if such appeals were forbidden by the Church, not 
to mention the consequent general loss of income to the 
missionary effort. Likewise, they are conscious of the im- 
portance of individual missionary magazines in the de- 
velopment of vocations for a particular group; new re- 
cruits are needed now more than ever, and without a 
widespread means of printed communication explaining 
the nature and work of a given congregation, there 
would be a grave danger of a falling off of interest in any 
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but the better known missionary organizations. Here I 
think they are on firm ground; as the matter now stands, 
the United States is more generous in its contribution of 
money than of personnel to the missions of the world. 
But even the monetary generosity, when it is broken 
down on a per capitum basis, does not indicate an ex- 
traordinarily high average of mission contribution. It is 
clear that a large number of Catholic people are making 
even heroic financial sacrifices for the missions, but these 
are obviously in the minority, and there is a large enough 
majority of frugal givers or even non-givers, to create a 
rather moderate over-all average. However, as statistics 
indicate, the trend is toward advancement in every phase 
of Catholic life connected with the missionary effort. 
The expansion of American interest in foreign lands 
and particularly in areas inhabited by so-called uncom- 
mitted people (an interest that developed after World 
War II, particularly), has, no doubt, had an impact on 
the American Catholic’s deepening concern about the 
missions of the Church. We have come to know, by 
reason of the grim realities of Communist crises in these 
countries, what the importance of the Christian effort 
means, purely in terms of temporal tranquility. But the 
exchange of ideas, the importation of native students and 
the study of what were once considered to be remote 
cultures, have all played their part in heightening interest 
in mission lands and in the work of the missionaries. We 
feel much closer to the peoples of India and of Africa, 
and even of persecuted China, than we did twenty years 
ago. Ihe American sees the implantation of Christian 
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ideals in these areas no longer merely as an appendage to 
the normal functioning of Catholic life, but as a life 
or death struggle for the defense of human dignity and 
freedom. It would be sad if the interest and motivation 
of the American Catholic stopped here, purely on the 
temporal level, and did not extend to the question of the 
salvation and sanctification of foreign souls. Certainly, 
it would be unfortunate if mission appeals were to stim- 
ulate purely natural responses, worldly in nature, and to 
fail to give proper emphasis to missionary demands within 
a supernatural context. 

Overemphasis on the statistical approach and the 
concurrent emphasis on the pride of numbers, likewise 
imply an overdose of the natural spirit in connection with 
the missions. It is true that nothing succeeds like success, 
and that Americans are specially inclined to reward suc- 
cessful efforts with further help and interest. ‘Thus the 
faithful are delighted to learn that the number of Cath- 
olics has been multiplied twenty times in Africa in the 
last fifty years. The communication of this fact to them 
inevitably results in a generous response to keep the 
figure growing. The more exciting statistics we can pre- 
sent in terms of growth, the more we can hope to in- 
crease the necessary means. School spirit comes forth 
in a new guise; we want our team or rather our mission- 
aries to rack up a record-breaking store of conversions. 
Our pride in our alma mater is justified, if things go well, 
and we reach out a helping hand, boasting all the while 
of numerical success. One wonders what we would do if 
poor or mediocre results from the statistical standpoint 
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were constantly recorded from the missionary field. Cer- 
tainly, the need of our help would be then even greater, 
but would there be a correspondence between those at 
home and those abroad equivalent to what we find in 
more successful circumstances? I would hope for the 
best, but the weakness of natural motivation would be 
revealed in a very practical way. In training our youth 
toward mission-mindedness, we shall make a grave mistake 
if we do not build up in them a flourishing appreciation 
of the missionary effort in supernatural terms. 

It is certain that a proper theological knowledge of 
missiological concepts together with a penetrating under- 
standing of Church history is the basis upon which any 
genuine mission-mindedness must be developed. The fact 
that God wishes all men to be saved and to come to a 
knowledge of the truth, the image of Christ stretching 
out his arms on the cross to embrace not just a few but 
the entire world of mankind in his redemptive love, and 
his mandate to his Church to go and make disciples of 
all, have long been familiar to the laity and have been 
expounded with faithful repetitiveness in the annual mis- 
sion sermon for generations. Surely, it is important to 
interpret these truths in terms of the nature of the Church 
as Christ’s Mystical Body with its inherent demand for 
growth and its God-given need to share its life with those 
outside itself by bringing them into its organic oneness. 
Emphasis here must be placed on the principle of faith 
which is the basic constituent of this Body, the Church, 
on the virtue of hope which promotes its growth and 
offers the promise of sharing in its divine life to all man- 
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kind, and especially on the enlivening and perfecting 
power of charity which, in its movement toward God, 
causes this Body to extend its arms to embrace all men 
as Christ did upon the cross. 

All too often we fail to regard missionary activity 
as a work of supreme charity. In truth, we do not send 
out missionaries so that we can boast of added numbers 
within the Church, or to leaven the mass with principles 
designed to preserve peace in the world, or to pry people 
away from ancient cultures and disciplines; rather, the 
missions arise from charity, are carried out in charity 
and seek to embrace those outside the fold in charity, 
pure and undefiled. Obviously, then, it is not a matter of 
dragging people in against their will, or a matter of mere 
business or organizational activity. Purely and simply, 
we seek to share the truth and life of Christ with those 
who are languishing without faith, without hope, without 
love, without the life of redemption. ‘There is nothing, 
therefore, selfish or self-centered about the missionary 
life. It is a life of giving, endless giving, which seeks only 
the opportunity to give more. If there were greater 
emphasis in America on this fact, it could result not only 
in increased financial and sacrificial generosity, but a bur- 
geoning of generous responses to the call of the Holy 
Spirit to the missionary life. Although we are still short in 
our vocational contribution to the missions of the world, 
there has already been some evidence of response to the 
motivation I have described. The increasing willingness 
of so many laymen to devote periods ranging from two 
to five years in mission sectors, is an example of the fact 
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that the missionary work of the Church is now being 
viewed not as something external to the main stream, but 
as something which flows from the very heart of Catholic 
life. 

A greater emphasis on the historical data related to 
the missions will also, I think, help to bring American 
Catholics to a more mature mission-mindedness. Such a 
presentation would emphasize the essentially missionary 
nature of the Church from its first beginnings. It would 
not be satisfied with the relation of a few colorful in- 
cidents, inspiring martyrdoms, or striking conversional 
successes, but would reveal, in full-bodied and solidly 
factual detail, the Church working down through the 
centuries as the supernatural leaven in the mass of hu- 
manity, ever extending its life and conferring its truth 
in every phase of history, in every area of the world 
where the doors of history have opened. To make known 
and to highlight the thread of continuity in the Church’s 
missionary efforts and to place these efforts in their 
proper context in the mainstream of Christian life, would 
indeed be a magnificent service to the cause of developing 
a true appreciation of mission implications in the minds 
of American Catholics. 

Some books along these lines have been written, but 
they have not received the acceptance which they de- 
serve. Schools and colleges, preachers and general Cath- 
olic magazines and newspapers, will have to stop treating 
the missions as an extra added attraction which they 
deign to refer to on some special occasion or in some 
special relationship apart from their normal concerns. 
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In the sense which I have implied, every Catholic publica- 
tion should be a missionary publication, and every course 
in religion should be a course in mission theology. Per- 
haps if this were the case, then we would not need so 
many little missionary magazines with their accounts of 
how Sister Sophronia took the thorn out of little Bongo’s 
foot. I recognize the value of human interest articles when 
appealing to large masses of people, but I think that any 
missionary program which is really valuable and which 
seeks to evoke a popular response from a maturing Cath- 
olic population, will have to give the stronger meat of 
more profound theological and historical analysis. 
Apart from the extension of the missions themselves, 
there is another great benefit which mission-mindedness 
can confer upon the American Church, a benefit which 
may be described as adaptation to the realities of time 
and place. Most of the new or revitalized movements 
within the Church are being tested in the mission fields. 
For example, conditions in China before the Communist 
seizure were such that they would have demanded the 
creation of a Legion of Mary if there had been no such 
program already established. Likewise, the missions have 
given impetus to the liturgical movement by their ex- 
periments with lay participation in the liturgy and by 
their firsthand ability to observe the effectiveness of such 
participation in the fomenting of the life of grace and 
love. The missions have revealed most dramatically, in 
our time, the supernatural implications of the corporal 
works of mercy. The missions have made us aware of the 
need to build up a spirit of Christian community, which 
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while protecting Christian values, will act as a leaven in 
the mass of secularized and paganized humanity. The 
missions have exploited the possibilities of lay enthusiasm 
in the area of catechetical instruction and in Catholic 
Action of a more generic type. The missions present a 
constant challenge to the purification of our motives, to 
the sharpening of our spirit of sacrifice, and to the total 
and generous commitment of our energies to the promo- 
tion of Christian values in the milieu in which we live. 
Without the missions or at least the missionary spirit, the 
Church would be dead morally and dogmatically; it 
would also be dead spiritually, intellectually and cul- 
turally. Fortunately, we have Christ’s promise that such 
an eventuality will never occur. 

The missionary future, then, is bright with hope 
because American Catholics are coming of age in this as 
in so many other areas of Catholic life. If we can con- 
tinue to raise funds for the missions in ever growing 
supply, without viewing the mission effort as a mere 
fund-raising proposition, if we can grow in our under- 
standing of the theology and history of mission activity, 
if we can thus nourish vocations, if we can draw great 
draughts of spiritual inspiration, intellectual stimulation 
and cultural enrichment from a deeper understanding 
of the missions, then indeed will the reciprocity char- 
acteristic of membership in Christ’s Mystical Body have 
had its true effect for the benefit of the whole. Through 
the missionary spirit not only other nations, but America 
itself, will be saved. 


16 


WRITERS AND CRITICS 


Those who attempt to write novels on Catholic 
themes are frequently the victims of hyper-criticism by 
their co-religionists. Those with good style are often be- 
rated by the more knowing critics in American Catholic 
magazines for the shortcomings of their theme. They are 
rebuked for a distorted presentation of Catholic ideas or 
for their emphasis on aspects of Catholic life which are of 
a type to reflect unfavorably upon the accepted norms of 
Catholic good conduct. On the other hand, those who 
portray Catholic life as most good Catholics understand 
it, are often found wanting in their ability to present their 
ideas in stylistic form satisfactory to the high standards of 
the superior periodical critics. A Father Murphy may 
write a biographical novel about Mary Magdalene in 
which all the aspects of a Catholic theme are inherent, yet 
he is sure to receive a critical lambasting because of his 
failure to embody the lofty theme in language, situation 
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and characterization suitable to the dignity of that about 
which he writes. 

It would seem that in the matter of criticism, fictional 
efforts are likely to receive a much sharper barrage than 
non-fiction. One seldom reads in a Catholic magazine 
any pointed criticism of the style in which non-fictional 
works are presented. A book on theology or one on an 
historical subject, or a volume of spiritual reading will 
find laudatory comments despite great weaknesses of 
style—the accolades often being written by reviewers 
who would be most ready to find critical fault with 
stylistic shortcomings in fictional works, and particularly 
those fictional works written by Catholics on Catholic 
themes. Weaknesses in thought, lapses in scholarship, 
failures in analysis, these things will be evaluated in a 
review of a non-fictional work, but I have yet to find 
a Catholic magazine which gives any great thought or 
devotes any substantial commentary to the manner in 
which non-fictional topics are presented to the public. 

When a novel about Catholics or one with a Cath- 
olic theme is published, immediately the hyper-critic 
searches for flaws in presentation or for indiscreet situa- 
tions or turns of plot which may reflect unfavorably 
upon the Catholic image as conceived by those who are 
constituted in the role of passing judgment. Some of these 
criticisms are amusing in their extreme nature. For ex- 
ample, I recall being criticized in connection with a 
novel which I had written, because in it the mother of a 
priest smoked cigarettes. Another reader found fault be- 
cause the priests called one another by their first names, a 
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fact which he felt would tend to create undue familiarity 
on the part of the public with the members of the clergy. 
In connection with a novel about a Catholic school, a 
reviewer raised her literary hands in horror at the thought 
that a few mildly unpleasant incidents in the book were 
presented as happening in a Catholic institution. By an 
ingenious use of a priori reasoning, she concluded that, 
since such incidents had not occurred in the public 
school in which she was once a teacher, they could not 
possibly have occurred in a Catholic school and that, 
therefore, the picture presented by the novel was a dis- 
torted one. 

J. F. Powers, of course, has been highly criticized 
for picturing in fictional form the shortcomings, human 
though they may be, of his fictional priests. Somehow 
his critics feel that this is letting the Church down, wash- 
ing dirty linen in public, and in general not playing the 
game as a Catholic writer should. And yet, no critical 
outcry is raised when failings and deficiencies of a far 
more devastating nature are presented as they really hap- 
pened, in non-fictional historical works. The biblical pre- 
sentation of the apostolic weaknesses would, no doubt, 
have to undergo revision were the mentality of critics of 
this nature to be satisfied; and realizing this all too well, 
they are reserved about their comments on non-fictional 
presentations of evils within the Church, but concentrate 
their denunciations on fictional works, which perhaps 
are more likely to place such deficiencies in their proper 
perspective. In any case, the present position of an as- 
piring Catholic novelist is not a happy one now that 
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the two-pronged criticism of matter and form has reached 
the stage of such destructive sharpness. 

Some perfectionists point out that the mere, fact that 
a novelist writes on a Catholic theme is not sufficient for 
his immediate acceptance by Catholic critics, nor should 
good intentions be sufficient substitute for good crafts- 
manship in the field of writing. Reasoning cogently, they 
note that since the Catholic Church is the home of ex- 
cellence and perfection in every way in every area, noth- 
ing shoddy or poorly done should be accepted by those 
who have the interest of the Church at heart. Just as a 
statue of poor quality resulting from so-called shoddy 
workmanship should not grace the altars of our Church, 
so too a fictional work which shows workmanship of an 
inferior type should not receive the accolade or even the 
acceptance of Catholic critics. In fact, I do not think I 
would be misrepresenting such views if I said that the 
perfectionists feel that such writings as I have described 
should never see the darkness of print at all. By not ac- 
cepting the poor or mediocre, it is said, the Catholic critic 
is doing a service to God and to the Church and to the 
Catholic community. Sharp and pointed criticism of 
works which, in the critic’s opinion, do not present Cath- 
olic life in a form suitable to the tremendous themes 
which Catholic books ordinarily involve, is highly laud- 
able. 

Apparently it is of little importance to this group 
whether the benighted novelist is a beginner or an ad- 
vanced member in the field of fictional creativeness. The 
critical standard should be exactly the same and should 
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be of the highest level. This, they would maintain is a 
matter of simple critical dogma, namely, that the person, 
age, experience or condition of the author is not to be a 
factor in an evaluation of the work which he has pro- 
duced. The Church deserves the best and her champions 
must insist upon the best regardless of any other consid- 
erations. 

Here it seems that a dictum pronounced by Ches- 
terton and by many others has some application: namely, 
that the best is sometimes the enemy of the good, as the 
good is certainly the enemy of the not so good. I think 
the perfectionist school fails to take into account some 
very important factors in its, to me, over-severe evalua- 
tions of Catholic fiction writing and the Olympian stand- 
ards of performance which it seeks to impose upon the 
Catholic writer, in spite of other elements which may 
mitigate the possibilities of productions of such high 
quality. 

I do not think that a Catholic critic can write his 
reviews in an isolation booth, cut off from the realities 
of cultural development in the nation in which we live. 
In evaluating a Catholic novel, I certainly would not 
want to place myself on the side of mediocrity or shod- 
diness, but a Catholic reviewer should appraise a book 
against the background of what has already been pro- 
duced in America, against a background of the possibil- 
ities for novelistic publication in this milieu, and against 
a background of the limitations of talent and literary 
reward and inspiration as they exist in the real world 
in which a Catholic novelist has to write. It seems that 
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the function of the Catholic critic should be to encourage 
and to seek to promote an atmosphere in which Catholic 
novels may be written without the author’s fearing de- 
capitation if he fails to reach the very highest level in 
his first attempt. It seems that a wider view of the critical 
function would recognize the fact that a great novel 
often arises from an environment of mediocre and even 
poor novels, that even the greatest writers have usually 
failed to attain the highest standards of excellence in their 
early productions, and that it is rather fastidious to 
demand every work of fiction produced by a Catholic 
author to be of the standard of the greatest novelists of 
the world, a standard which is rarely matched even by 
our better novelists in the secular field. In other words, 
a wider view of criticism would be concerned not merely 
with the end product but with the means available to 
produce it. 

The perfectionists, I feel, in their passion for objec- 
tive excellence, fail to realize that creative writing is an 
art and, therefore, implies an artist, not a machine, for its 
production. Those who are eager for the perfection of 
art can never hope to attain it by creating an atmosphere 
in which the potential artist is afraid to present his work 
to the public lest he be immediately stoned to death for 
his failure to have produced something of high quality. 
Certainly, I consider it unjustifiable to accuse any Cath- 
olic writer in good standing of deliberately producing 
so-called “shoddy” work, although I may well admit that 
his work falls below standards which I think desirable 
for fiction. It seems to me that poorly written works 
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should not be greeted with hurt consternation and eager 
epithets aimed at their destruction, but rather with crit- 
ical encouragement for the better things contained even 
in the first work, and with advice and encouragement to 
assist the presumably well-meaning author in the devel- 
opment of qualities which he lacks. In this way a school 
of Catholic fiction writers may be created who will not 
be afraid to make the mistakes which are often the basis 
for rising to a higher creative level, who will not be afraid 
to write out of fear of being told that their work is 
unsuitable for publication and presentation to a Catholic 
audience. The analogy about decorating our churches 
with shoddy statuary confuses the issue. I prefer the anal- 
ogy of the widow’s mite. While trying to enrich the 
widow we, nevertheless, are grateful for her mite, espe- 
cially since rich persons are indeed scarce. This seems to 
me to point to a fairer approach to the problem than the 
principle put forward by hyper-critics. 

The hyper-critics, I know, will reply that a work 
of art must be evaluated in terms of the viewer or the 
reader rather than in terms of the artist; that it is the 
duty of the critic to protect the reader from being im- 
posed upon by inferior work; and that, consequently, in 
following the line of thought which I have tried to 
present, the critic would be doing an injustice to those 
whom he is pledged to protect. I can only reply that I 
do not propose the distortion or concealment of the facts 
or the values involved in any given work, but a positive 
type of appraisal which places the creative production in 
its proper perspective and in its proper context in the 
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cultural world which surrounds us. Secondly, it seems 
that a reviewer should show an awareness of different 
levels of audience appreciation and that consequently 
he should not present his views simply in terms of those 
with the highest cultural taste, but should make clear 
to the reader that a given work is suitable perhaps to one 
level of cultural development and not to another. He 
should try to indicate, if at all possible, that a particular 
creative production may have acceptable values for at 
least some portion of the Catholic audience. 

Periodicals are aimed at different levels of cultural 
and educational advancement. Why then can books not 
be written for varying levels? Snobbish exclusivism re- 
jects as unworthy books which may give inspiration and 
entertainment to many, and which may find ready ac- 
ceptance among large segments of the population in ac- 
cordance with their particular tastes and standards. ‘The 
hyper-critics, because they cannot have champagne, 
would destroy beer. A more enlightened and, if I may 
say so, a more Catholic view of criticism would be to 
encourage and to foster the drive toward perfection, but, 
nevertheless, to give thanks to God for any voice, how- 
ever faltering, that seeks to hymn the divine praises. 


17 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 


I have rarely seen in print words of praise for our 
American Catholic publishers, and yet their contribution 
to the life of the Church in our nation has been immeas- 
urable. Not only in liturgical books and schoolbooks, 
but in every phase of theology and Catholic living, they 
have constantly fed the Catholic mind with the best 
available thought and workmanship. Such publishing 
firms, often founded and owned by men of apostolic 
spirit, have frequently sacrificed possibilities of large 
profits in order to deepen and widen knowledge of 
things Catholic and to encourage the articulation of 
Catholic thought, art and ideals in America. The editor 
of one Catholic publishing house, for example, told me 
that his firm feels well satisfied if it breaks even financially 
in any given year; in other words, this particular com- 
pany has held up as its objective the presentation of the 
Catholic mind, and has made any thought of worldly 
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profit a secondary matter and one which is not to be 
given undue weight in the acceptance of a book for 
publication. I do not believe that this altruism can be 
attributed to every Catholic publisher, but no doubt all 
of them have shared, to some extent, in its spirit. Cer- 
tainly, all of them could make more money with the 
same facilities if they were to cater to the frequently 
depraved tastes of the secular culture. Despite the nobility 
of ideals inherent in most Catholic publishing programs, 
however, a good many of the publishing houses seem 
to display a financial carefulness and even timidity which 
limits their effectiveness considerably. 

I do not think that anyone who is fairminded can 
argue against the fact that the publications from the 
Catholic houses in recent years have been of high quality 
in most fields, both as to the nature of the writing and 
thought contained in their books, and as to the printing 
and binding of the volumes in question. In theological, 
historical and cultural matters, especially, the quality 
has been high. Many outstanding European works have 
been made available and the best in Catholic thought in 
America has had little or no trouble in finding a vehicle 
of publication. This generally high quality of published 
material has rightfully gained a larger and more mature 
audience over the course of recent years, with the result 
that the market for Catholic books in America is now a 
truly formidable one. Of course, it is possible to quarrel 
here and there with the merits of individual publications, 
and in fact, with a certain weakness in some more generic 
areas. I refer here to a lack of an enlightened policy in 
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the production of books of spiritual reading, hagiography 
and fiction. 

Much of value in the spiritual field has been pub- 
lished, but this has been largely in the form of translations 
from European writers, and even a great many of these 
books have a banality and superficiality hardly warrant- 
ing the reward of distribution to the American-Catholic 
public. Likewise, these volumes have often suffered 
from inexpert translation, which all too frequently has 
involved deplorable grammatical errors and even more 
deplorable failures in fidelity to the original meaning. 
Often, too, as might be expected, there has been little 
relevancy in such works to the problems inherent in the 
American culture or there has been an old-fashioned tone 
in the writing style, which has rendered them difficult 
reading for the modern American Catholic nourished on 
the uncluttered prose of our native secular writers. 

On the other hand, spiritual books by American 
writers seem, as to content, either utterly derivative from 
non-American sources or superficial and oversimplified 
in their presentation of the spiritual truths contained in 
the Catholic heritage. In some cases, the style of writing 
has been deplorably trite, while in others an effort at 
popular appeal has led to a journalese out of keeping with 
the sublimity of the thoughts expressed. The fact that 
so many of our spiritual books are written by foreign 
authors is evidence in itself of the present impoverishment 
of creative, spiritual writing in our nation. Obviously, 
the Catholic publishers cannot assume the primary blame 
for this condition; they can only publish what they are 
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offered by American Catholic writers. The question 
may be raised, however, as to whether the publishers in 
our country have made a serious effort to develop a more 
expert school of writing in this field, and whether they 
have offered first-class editorial assistance to improve the 
composition of these works. I think it desirable for the 
Catholic publishing houses to assume a less passive role 
in this matter; financial grants and mature, well-grounded 
editing could hasten a trend in the right direction. 

Much of what I have just said seems also true of 
the lives of saints and the novels put out by Catholic 
houses. Certainly, there has been a great improvement in 
hagiography in recent years, but the quality of the pub- 
lications tends to be uneven. Moreover, these biographies 
are usually derived from secondary or tertiary sources, 
and although there is some tendency toward more 
critical appraisal by the authors, the popular approach 
leaves little room for fresh or profound evaluation of 
quasi-traditional portraits and conclusions. In general, 
we must still wait for saints’ lives which combine pene- 
trating scholarship, true literary quality and fresh and 
original insight. There can be little doubt, however, that 
writing of this high level will not be long in appearing 
on a more massive scale than in the past. The present 
signs are hopeful. 

It seems to me that Catholic publishers have been 
generally over-cautious in the publication of novels with 
Catholic themes. No doubt there are many reasons for 
this, including the brutality of many Catholic critics and 
intellectuals toward fictional works which do not meet 
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the very highest standards of literature. Likewise, the 
saccharine novels published so widely in the past have 
created a revulsion among many in the Catholic reading 
audience toward what may be described as sub-literature. 
However, it is strange that in an age of such fictional 
productivity, the Catholic publishers, as a group, manage 
to release so few Catholic novels every year. I have not 
taken a census, but from studying the advertising, I 
gather that most Catholic publishing houses issue not 
even one such book annually, and the company which 
publishes two or three per annum, is indeed the wonder 
of the industry. No doubt there is a greater financial 
risk in the publication of a work of fiction than of a book 
of any other type; even a popular Catholic novel will 
not have substantial sales beyond a period of a few 
months, or perhaps a year in exceptional cases, while 
non-fictional works often have a recurrent sale over the 
course of many years. The publishing of fiction is always 
a sort of gamble, and an unsuccessful venture may be 
indeed painful in terms of loss of prestige and of financial 
investment. Also, it can be claimed with some justice 
that very few fine Catholic novels are being written in 
our time and that the few outstanding writers in this 
field do not submit their works to Catholic publishing 
houses. 

While the truth of all these allegations must be 
admitted, at least in part, I think that the publishers 
themselves must accept criticism for their failure to pro- 
mote Catholic writing of this type. A Catholic editor 
told me recently that his employers would be delighted 
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to publish a Catholic novel if they could find one of the 
highest quality. Their inability to find one is indicated 
by the fact that to the best of my knowledge they have 
not published a fictional work in several years. The spirit 
of passivity evident here is deplorable. Catholic publishers 
in general, and here I exclude one or two notable excep- 
tions, have made no real and wide-scale effort to foster 
and promote Catholic fictional writing. Moreover, it 
seems that they have often been unwilling to take a 
chance on novels which, though promising for the 
future, do not give positive assurance of ready financial 
returns and high critical praise. Particularly in the area 
of fiction, a certain amount of patronage is necessary, 
since this form of writing is one which grows and flour- 
ishes only gradually, both in the individual and in the 
culture as a whole. When young Catholic writers are 
aware that nine out of ten religious publishers will be 
unwilling to take a risk in subsidizing their fictional 
efforts, no wonder they seek other themes of a more 
lurid nature, which will find more ready acceptance by 
those engaged in the publication of secular work. One 
would expect Catholic publishers to see the benefits of 
investing in a few expensive critical failures in order 
eventually to reap the rewards of successful excellence. 
One has only to recall that many of our most outstanding 
secular novelists were the victims of poor sales and even 
poorer reviews early in their careers, to realize the im- 
portance of the continuing subsidization of writers of 
promise. 

It is easy to fall into unjust and harsh criticism 
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in appraising the role of Catholic publishers in America. 
The very fact that they have professedly adopted the 
status of Catholic publishers has immediately placed cer- 
tain limitations in their path. For example, many non- 
Catholics will almost automatically avoid buying books 
which are published by a company openly associated 
with the Catholic religion. The audience of such pub- 
lishers, therefore, becomes automatically limited in scope. 
This fact frequently occasions the flight of top writers 
to secular publishers who can command a wider audi- 
ence. Certainly, this has been the trend in recent years; 
as soon as a Catholic writer attains stature in the field, 
he abandons the Catholic publishing house and signs 
a contract with a non-sectarian organization. The efforts 
of some Catholic publishers to tie up their writers for 
the future, to prevent this “jumping of the league,” are 
not calculated to solve the problem; entangling contracts 
can only cause resentment and lack of cooperation on 
the part of the author. 

I think Catholic publishers would be able to hold 
more of their better writers if they were more willing 
to expend the money and effort involved in wider pub- 
licity for their published works. An occasional ad in 
diocesan papers or in national Catholic magazines, in 
which a book is lumped together with a dozen other 
publications from the same house, is not likely to give 
an author the feeling that his creation is receiving the 
exposure which it needs to obtain the foothold so im- 
portant in gaining wide acceptance. Circulars through 
the mail, listing a multitude of books under the same 
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imprint, are of course desirable and helpful, but once 
again they fall short of what is the accepted mode of 
advertising a book in our day. It is notable that the met- 
ropolitan dailies of the country, especially in New York, 
rarely give reviews to books from Catholic publishers, 
and this of course may be traced in part to a failure of 
Catholic publishers to take advertising in the secular 
press. Apart from the amount of advertising, no doubt 
the book editors of secular papers feel that most Catho- 
lic publications are of limited interest and therefore not 
suitable for their pages. But surely, some of the more 
general works are capable of evoking a wide-scale 
interest; Catholic publishers seem incapable of bringing 
even these to the attention of the wider reading public. 
It is a sort of vicious circle: Catholic publishers are 
Catholic; therefore, they cannot gain free discussion in 
the secular press; because they cannot gain such recogni- 
tion, they cannot sell widely; therefore, they cannot 
make enough money to advertise widely in order that 
they may receive the free publicity that accompanies 
such investment. Perhaps we must settle for the inevitable, 
but the fact that some Catholic publishers have accom- 
plished a breakthrough in the secular press should be an 
incentive to more imaginative action on the part of the 
general group. Our publishing houses, I think, have been 
too ready to accept and preserve a ghetto mentality in 
the marketing of their books. 

I said in the beginning that I think our publishers 
have a certain altruism which makes them willing to sac- 
rifice some worldly possibilities in order to promote the 
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communication of Catholic truth. This altruism, how- 
ever, may lead them to an over-conservative policy 
financially, based on the mere desire to stay in business 
in order to continue what they have done in the past. 
Certainly, the times call for greater audacity in bringing 
the Catholic story to the society in which we live, and 
this implies a freshness of approach, a positive effort to 
develop fruitful ideas suitable to the age, a certain daring 
in the subsidization and promotion of new and prom- 
ising writers, as well as an imaginative program both 
to develop higher levels of Catholic authorship and to 
capture the attention of the public on a wider scale than 
heretofore. We have heard much of new frontiers in the 
political field; Catholic publishers would also do well to 
push back the comfortable limitations of the past. 
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APING SECULAR EDUCATION 


In the secular world, alarming articles are written 
and speeches given with great regularity on the subject, 
“What’s Wrong with Our Schools?” or “What Has 
Happened to Our Colleges?” Hand-wringing and head- 
shaking are indulged in as part of the ritual, not to 
mention the breast-beating of the more sensitive edu- 
cators. After these periodic orgies of anxiety have been 
experienced, the affairs of the educational world remain 
very much as they were before. 

Catholic educators have now contracted the self- 
depreciating virus. Perhaps this is a good thing, but there 
is danger in overdoing it; our educational system cannot 
possibly be as great a failure as it is portrayed by some 
well-meaning Jeremiahs. The situation 1s hardly cause 
for despair. And to those who have protested that our 
Catholic colleges have not reached the level of secular 
colleges in the production of well-educated and cultured 
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students, a word of warning may be in order: In aping 
secular institutions in methods of learning, beware lest 
you lose the very real values which have always been 
inherent in sound Catholic education. 

I can think of at least a dozen areas in which a 
slavish following of the secular pattern may work to 
the disadvantage of the Catholic educational system, 
particularly on the college and university level. The 
emphasis, for example, on financial administration, can 
have a qualitatively weakening effect on an entire univer- 
sity structure. When presidents and other top adminis- 
trators are chosen for their ability to gain grants from 
foundations as well as to stir alumni to fuller contributions 
of funds, and to impress the community with the need 
of supporting a particular institution, who can doubt that 
the maturity, wisdom and cultivation which should 
characterize the guiding official of a college are then 
channeled away from the important internal factors 
that really give the institution significance? Such factors, 
for example, as the structure and content of courses, the 
quality and morale of the faculty and the inspiration of 
the students, which only a man or woman at the top can 
supply in fullest measure. The mercenary executive of- 
ficial sets, I fear, a tone out of keeping with the whole 
nature of liberal education, and sets a premium in the 
educational system on go-getting Rotarianism rather 
than on richer intellectual and cultural values. Surely, a 
college president should be a concrete embodiment of 
the best that our educational system has to offer. Let 
administrators beware lest they present to faculty and 
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students the image of a bland and greedy money-grub- 
bing politico. Top-rung educators have a store to mind; 
financing can never be their chief occupation if true 
educational values are to survive. 

I think there is a danger, too, when Catholic educa- 
tional institutions try to imitate the multiplicity of 
courses which are found in many secular institutions. 
Unless a sufficiently large number of well-qualified 
faculty members are available, it 1s foolish to try to match 
the broad programming of state supported or heavily 
endowed universities. Results can be disastrous if pru- 
dence is not used. Not only will there be a temptation to 
use faculty members to teach subjects in which they have 
little background, but such a policy can also lead to an 
overloading of teachers with an impossible burden of 
class hours and an infinite number of students on their 
roll books. True education cannot be spread thin; clearly, 
it is far better to have the basic courses of a liberal edu- 
cation, well taught, than to present to the student a 
huge variety of poorly prepared classes. Moreover, it 
is evident that many of the courses offered in secular 
institutions are both unnecessary and undesirable on the 
college and university level. We would do wrong to 
imitate them on the grounds that we seek equal status 
in the academic world. As the admen frequently advise 
us, there is no substitute for quality. 

Allied to the previous point is the danger of sub- 
mission to the sputnik mentality of our time by over- 
emphasizing the physical sciences at the expense of phi- 
losophy and other humanistic subjects. Granted that a 
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certain degree of expansion is desirable in the science 
programs of our institutions, we betray the whole Chris- 
tian view of life when we neglect or minimize those 
courses which are most deeply related to the cultivation 
of the highest values of human personality. We must 
not be misled by a materialistic age into providing a 
materialistic education for our students. 

This, of course, raises the question of the secu- 
larization of courses which are not specifically religious 
in nature. Although in our time we hear a great deal of 
talk on the importance of theology in our colleges as 
the integrating force which gives purpose and meaning 
to all the other phases of the educational process, in 
practice one wonders whether the non-religious courses 
have not moved farther and farther away from the theo- 
logical center. Reading lists in many subjects, it seems, 
are unduly weighted with secularistic books; and course 
outlines, while they may give a nod in the direction of 
the integrating power of theology, sometimes reveal a de- 
plorable lack of truly Christian orientation. While it 
would be absurd and unscholarly to limit text books 
and reading lists to the fruits of purely Catholic scholar- 
ship, can it be untrue to say that even on Catholic 
campuses all too often there is a sort of bias in favor 
of the secular, and that a false sort of broadmindedness 
has caused faculty members to bend over backwards in 
their eager efforts to present non-Catholic systems of 
thought? Certainly, there are crossing and conflicting 
trends in this matter. We should keep in mind, however, 
that a liberal education does not become more liberal by 
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dissociating itself from the roots of Christian culture. 

The use of the word “liberal” calls to mind another 
aspect of secular education which is certainly not worthy 
of imitation by the Catholic academic world, namely, un- 
bridled academic “freedom.” It has ever been a basic 
principle of Catholic education that the teachings of 
Christ and of his Church must always be at least a nega- 
tive norm of truth in any field of learning whatsoever. 
Truth cannot contradict truth; literature, science and 
philosophy which promote propositions clearly con- 
trary to what has been divinely revealed, cannot have 
validity in the educational or any other sphere. The so- 
called authoritarianism and intellectual restraint allegedly 
imposed by Catholic institutions upon their faculty 
members, are simply the authoritarianism and the re- 
straint of truth itself. When God himself, who is Truth 
and the source of all truth, has spoken, there is no room 
for academic freedom in the sense of disagreement, al- 
though as we know, disagreement is allowable and even 
welcome in matters where truth has not been clearly 
stated. Obviously, these principles present no obstacle 
to true learning, but rather, because they manifest the 
truth and point out the path of error, they are a valid 
and necessary part of any proper use of human freedom. 
The secular notion of academic freedom recognizes no 
absolute, and consequently not even the absolute of 
truth itself. Recent trends on some Catholic campuses 
lead one to suspect that there is a danger of confusing 
the true and false notions of genuine intellectual liberal- 
ism. A deep knowledge of Catholic teaching and un- 
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questioned loyalty to the divine Church of Christ should 
be normal requirements for any professor on a Catholic 
campus. Otherwise, we may as well strike out the word 
“Catholic” in the phrase “Catholic education.” 

It is interesting to note the development, not only 
in American universities, but in universities throughout 
the world, of a growing independence on the part of 
members of the student body. Organized strikes, political 
action, often of a violent nature, mass meetings, public 
protests, angry charges levelled against both professors 
and administrators—these have been underscored in the 
press in recent years. Although in general the develop- 
ment of student independence in America has been less 
dramatic and vigorous than that of universities in other 
sectors of the globe, there have been some striking evi- 
dences of reaction by American students against the 
traditionally accepted discipline of the educational proc- 
ess. In the classroom itself, educators have noted, and in 
many cases encouraged, student tendencies to question 
both facts and conclusions, as well as to interrogate all 
phases of learning. In campus publications, student editors 
and contributors have often felt themselves free to go 
even beyond the bounds of good taste and morality in 
their stories, and more than one article has been written 
which took to task members of the faculty or the admin- 
istrative oflicers themselves. 

Likewise, professors are no longer masters of all 
they survey. Students threaten to report a faculty mem- 
ber to his superiors if he fails to comply with what they, 
the students, consider to be just norms of discipline and 
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examination. Administrators, frequently, have been will- 
ing to entertain these objections, a fact which has con- 
tributed little to the morale of the faculty. 

No doubt there is some good in these things; no 
doubt the student has been over-suppressed, according 
to hard standards of traditional education. One wonders, 
however, if a desire to recognize the self-expression of 
the student has not led to extremes in the weakening of 
academic rules of conduct. This is particularly so in 
secular colleges, but one would be blind to deny that 
students’ over-assertiveness has also manifested itself in 
very definite terms on the campuses of Catholic institu- 
tions of learning. 

Here, again, we would do well to avoid aping the 
secular, but rather we should seek to hold firm to that 
which is best in Catholic educational tradition. Adapta- 
tion to the needs of our times is, of course, necessary. In a 
democratic society it may well be advisable to allow fuller 
self-determination on the part of members of the student 
body. However, this should not be allowed to befog 
the fact that a college or school is not a democratic state 
in which every individual has by right a voice in the 
government of all concerned. Education 1s, of its nature, 
a process of training, of formation, of guidance, and the 
evocation and direction of intellectual and moral energy. 
Those who enroll in a college willingly offer themselves 
for academic and moral training for a period of years. 
They do not come to teach and to rule, but to be taught 
and to be guided. At least on the college level they are 
free to withdraw at will if they are not pleased with the 
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manner in which the institution is conducted. College loy- 
alty, discipline, reverence for faculty members who have 
spent long years in developing a suitable knowledge of 
their subject, docility of mind and spirit—these are things 
which must be developed rather than minimized in 
college students if they are to reap the full advantages 
of the training to which they have dedicated themselves. 
College administrators and professors abdicate their 
roles when they are so frightened by shibboleths about 
the democratic process that they slight their commitments 
as molders of youthful minds and wills. 


Snobbery is a particularly offensive vice, and it is 
never so offensive as when it is manifested among fol- 
lowers of the meek and humble Christ. It is a well-known 
fact that many secular colleges are famous for “snob 
appeal.” Graduation from such institutions is supposed 
to be an assurance of status in current American society. 
Whether or not the colleges in question deliberately 
cultivate this reputation is a matter for debate, but one 
would feel a little happier if they took more pains to 
discourage such a concept of the values which they have 
to offer. The encouragement of affectation, social ex- 
clusivism, pretentious attitudes, coupled with extraordi- 
narily high tuition fees and luxurious country club sur- 
roundings, may not be considered a stimulus to snobbery; 
but one would be hard put to find a better descriptive 
word. 

Is it possible that some Catholic institutions deliber- 
ately cultivate snob appeal on the social level? I am 
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fearful that this is the case in some instances, although 
I would not accuse the colleges in question of deliberately 
thinking in precisely these terms. Surely, to cultivate or 
even to tolerate snob attitudes on a Catholic campus 
is to be guilty of a narrowness of spirit which is com- 
pletely foreign to all that is best in Catholic education. 
And, of course, this is even more true of intellectual 
snobbery. It is understandable that each individual college 
is anxious to have the highest standards possible and that 
this desire is reflected in its admission policies; but it 
would be catastrophic if there were no room for the 
less brilliant student in the academic inn or if the grad- 
uates of any particular college went forth into the world 
convinced of their utter intellectual superiority to the 
products of neighboring institutions. Loyalty to an alma 
mater is one thing; the idea that one’s college alone brings 
forth beacons of intellectual life into a world of ignora- 
muses is quite another. It would be a shame if Catholic 
colleges offered merely knowledge and not the wisdom 
that is so closely allied to humility. | 

Finally, I would warn against the aping of secular 
universities in the matter of specialized scholarship. By 
this I do not mean that we should fail to encourage 
such scholarship. Catholic critics have recently pointed 
out that we have much to do before our contribution in 
this area reaches a satisfactory level. I would simply 
say that, although we should take measures to encourage 
the very finest type of specialized study and research, 
we should never do so at the sacrifice of the wider ideal 
of the well developed, deeply human, deeply cultural, 
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deeply spiritual product of our educational system. Bal- 
ance and breadth as well as depth are essential qualifi- 
cations of any truly educated person. In the long run, 
we may be confident that better research, more pro- 
found scholarship and more salutary scientific achiev- 
ments will flow from those who have first had a truly 
humanistic training. To make a contribution to know!l- 
edge or to make a discovery in science is good; to be a 
well-rounded human person is better. But to develop the 
well-rounded person who is capable of contribution and 
discovery, this is the ideal toward which Catholic edu- 
cation should strive. 

We shall not attain this or any of our objectives 
by slavish imitation of secular institutions. 
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THE QUEST FOR ACCREDITATION 


Everyone concerned with the advancement of Cath- 
olic education is delighted, I am sure, with the increasing 
number of our colleges now receiving accreditation 
from the standard accrediting organizations throughout 
the country. This means that our Catholic institutions 
of learning are accepted by independent agencies as well 
developed instruments of education, able to take their 
place beside secular colleges and universities which have 
the benefit, in many cases, of much longer establishment 
and much larger funds to perfect the educational oppor- 
tunities offered to their students. We no longer have to 
accept the slur that our colleges are inferior in their 
training to the non-Catholic colleges which surround 
them. No longer can the Catholic parent use, as an ex- 
cuse for sending his child to a secular institution, the 
argument that Catholic educational establishments are 
incapable of matching the education provided elsewhere. 
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For some years now, Catholic colleges and universities 
have been avowed and unashamed status seekers in the 
academic world. Now, at last, many of them can hold 
their heads up in the intellectual community; no longer 
do they live on the wrong side of the academic tracks. 
All this is excellent and very understandable as an 
objective of Catholic institutions. It is true some captious 
critics might question the real meaning of accreditation, 
and ask why Catholic institutions do not have their own 
standards of excellence without feeling the need to sub- 
mit to the scrutiny of secular agencies. Captious critics 
might also point out that accreditation is excellent when 
received but devastating when it is refused to a particular 
college. Unfortunately, this latter situation can occur with 
unhappy results to the prestige of what has previously 
been an honored institution in the community. Word 
spreads quickly that such-and-such a college has been re- 
fused accreditation, and even though this may have re- 
sulted from one of many technicalities, the college itself, 
the students, the alumni and the faculty, are all marked 
with a certain stigma which they must strive to remove. 
Unfortunately, a mass rush for recognition always leaves 
a few maimed and broken corpses along the route. 
Seemingly, however, the abusers of accreditation 
have the power to bring corpses to life. ‘This is accom- 
plished at times by a fulfillment of certain magic formulas. 
Let an unaccredited college get a few more books for 
the library, have some more professors go on for their 
doctorates, enlarge the number of courses and have fewer 
A-students and more failures and it 1s on its way to be- 
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coming an accepted member of the academic community. 
This resurrection may have little or no intrinsic effect on 
the actual value of the educational training imparted to the 
students, which may have been excellent all the while. 
But it does help to satisfy the requirements for admission 
to the club, and it is clear that those who do not belong to 
the club are below the notice of those who profess to be 
seriously interested in and concerned with the educational 
process on the higher levels of the academic world. 

Let me be clear in stating that I do not criticize or 
object to the accreditation of our Catholic institutions of 
learning; I would simply like to point out that this 
accreditation does not always or necessarily imply all 
that it seems to imply to those who are not close to the 
reality, so to speak. In other words, I think it could 
be maintained in some cases that a college which has 
been refused accreditation, may be equal to one which 
has received full approval from an exalted accrediting 
agency. The intrinsic excellence of the education im- 
parted to the students of one of the unfortunate or non- 
participating colleges, may even be superior—even vastly 
superior—to that offered by an institution weighted down 
with the academic laurels involved in our present system 
of evaluation. This is not an argument against such eval- 
uation, but it helps to put it in its proper perspective. 
No one in his right mind would say that a professor with 
a doctorate in English Literature is necessarily a superior 
teacher in that subject or necessarily knows more about 
that subject than some other professor with an outstand- 
ing teaching personality and a lifetime of study in the 
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field, yet the holder of a much less significant degree. As 
with professors, so with colleges; just as degrees are 
based in part on many standardized and conventional 
factors, of a largely external character, so academic 
ratings of institutions suffer from the same limitations. 
Unfortunately, more human and more realistic factors 
are often lost in the shuffle for recognition. 

Let me examine in a little more detail what I mean 
by standardized, external factors which may have little 
bearing on the real excellence or lack of it of an educa- 
tion provided for American college students. Consider 
some of the anomalies which may develop in an institution 
which brings its practices and policies into line with the 
demands of a standard evaluating agency. 

In the struggle for accreditation, the institution has 
had to increase the number of books contained in its 
library according to a quite arbitrary standard set by 
the agency whose favor it seeks. Let us say that the 
accrediting group demands that the library contain a 
proportion of fifty books for each student, thus requiring 
a college with an enrollment of 1,000, to have 50,000 
volumes on hand. The college administrators then under- 
take a breathless drive to extend their library equipment 
and content so that the requirement is met as quickly as 
possible. Deals are made and all sorts of literary odds and 
ends are loaded upon the shelves. The quota is at last 
actually reached, to the great happiness of all concerned. 

But this is not enough; what good, the accrediting 
agency asks, is the proper proportion of books for each 
student if these books are not put into reasonable circula- 
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tion? Another drive then follows. Orders go out to 
professors and instructors to insist that their students 
show proof of having made what the agency considers 
to be adequate use of the library during the course of 
the scholastic year. Whether or not the professor or 
instructor considers that the use of this particular number 
of books is necessary or desirable in his particular course 
is not the point at issue. The standards of the accredit- 
ing group are decisive in this matter. Some committee 
has arbitrarily decided that students must use a certain 
number of books during the course of the year, and this 
must now become the standard norm for library usage 
in this particular institution. Quite possibly this may 
improve the intellectual status of the student body; quite 
possibly, however, it may have nothing to do with intel- 
lectual development. It could conceivably lead to external 
borrowing of books for the sake of the record, with 
little or no impact on the inner development of those who 
make sure that their library cards are well filled with 
marks indicating many volumes borrowed and returned. 
It may be said, of course, that this imposes a new obliga- 
tion upon the professors to make the proper check that 
the books have been read and digested by their students, 
and that all this tends to raise educational standards, I 
shall not argue with this except to say that such a pro- 
cedure may mean much or little. It may mean that stu- 
dents will grow up to a fuller knowledge of their subject 
by this additional outside reading, or on the other hand 
it may mean that valuable classroom work will have to be 
curtailed in order that efficient interrogation and discus- 
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sion with respect to the book list, be included. Or it may 
mean at worst, another externalized formula whereby 
students indulge in superficial reading and professors in 
superficial examination, with an added blow to the real 
standards of scholarship which may be better maintained 
by less outside reading and more concentration on class 
work. In other words, such a procedure may be either 
good nor bad; it is not necessarily one or the other. 

Another possible factor of accreditation may be de- 
scribed as “cataloguemanship,” that is to say establishing 
on paper and in print a portentous and sometimes pre- 
tentious outline of courses given in the college or uni- 
versity, to give the impression of depth and scholarship 
far beyond the actual realities of the situation. Accredit- 
ing agencies, it seems, make much of the catalogue, and 
sometimes give it a significance and an importance sur- 
passing that which even the most naive undergraduate 
would be willing to confer upon it. Professors, aware that 
the college is seeking accreditation, are asked to submit 
extensive outlines of their courses so that these may be 
presented significantly and impressively to the prospec- 
tive catalogue readers. Professors, like most human 
beings, are inclined to put the best possible face on their 
own work. This may lead to fantastic summaries of 
course content which are sometimes so effusive as to 
be comical to those who have had the experience of 
sitting under the particular professors in question. How- 
ever, it makes good reading in the catalogue and accredit- 
ing agencies may be duly impressed, as may prospective 
applicants for admission to the institution. 
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If necessary, new courses are added. Department 
meetings are hastily convened, and if it is discovered 
that some members of the department are capable of 
contributing more hours than heretofore, they are 
quickly enlisted to teach new segments in the field which - 
it is felt will be in accord with the standards of the 
accrediting agency. Seminars, especially, are encouraged. 
It may be questionable as to whether seminars are de- 
sirable in this particular subject, but the omniscient and 
all-powerful accrediting board must be satisfied, and so 
seminars, willy-nilly, are established. This lends new fla- 
vor and dimension to the already bulging catalogue, and 
smiles of content appear on the faces of administrators 
and of all faculty members except those who are re- 
cipients of the new burden of work. 

But cataloguemanship does not end here. It involves 
an evaluation of aims and methods and ideals so exalted 
as to place this particular institution immediately in the 
van of those organizations which are making an extraor- 
dinary contribution to the character, culture and know!l- 
edge of contemporary civilization. 

But the catalogue, to be acceptable, demands some- 
thing still more. As everyone knows, catalogues tradition- 
ally contain the names of all members of the faculty of 
the institution in question; but even more significantly, 
after the name of each professor his degrees are listed. 
Clearly there must be a certain minimum number of 
Ph.D.’s, if accreditation is to be readily conferred. This 
demands some immediate changes on the faculty; 
younger teachers, not advanced far on the degree path, 
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must be released, and the countryside must be scoured 
for available Ph.D. professors who will not be unreason- 
able in their salary demands, Those with a Master’s degree 
must be ordered to undertake courses leading to the 
doctorate; the poor benighted souls who are possessors 
only of Bachelor’s diplomas, if not released from the 
faculty, are immediately put on warning that courses 
must be taken at the nearest university. Middle-aged 
professors, well versed and competent in their field, must 
now add additional hours to their working week in or- 
der to satisfy the demands of the omnipotent evalua- 
tion committee. Formalism, with all its possible tryanny, 
is in command of the college. Let those who rebel seek 
work on the high school level or retire into clerical po- 
sitions! ‘he common good of the institution is in ques- 
tion. Should a man be the teacher of the century, let him 
not take consolation from that fact alone; without a 
proper degree all his teaching ability counts for next to 
naught. The accrediting agency has spoken, and that 1s 
enough. 

Of course I have not exhausted the subject. It is 
clear that the pursuit of recognition may bring with it 
many benefits, such as a limitation on the maximum 
number of hours which any professor will be allowed to 
teach, and in some cases a standard of minimum faculty 
salaries and of fringe benefits, including retirement 
schemes and the like. The process may even bring, at 
least on paper and for the record, a fuller participation 
by the members of the faculty in the running of the 
institution. Greater democracy will undoubtedly be the 
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watchword. Whether these paper benefits will actually 
cause substantial improvement in the faculty conditions 
will in the long run depend upon the good will of the 
administrative officers of the college. Democracy on 
paper and democracy in action are two widely different 
things, particularly in educational institutions. In fact, 
the curtailment of working hours can sometimes mean 
an equal curtailment of salary, or it may possibly involve 
a fuller participation in time-consuming extra-curricular 
activities to compensate for the mitigation of hours. 
Likewise, the accreditation may occasion a demand for 
lengthier preparation, fuller correction schedules as well 
as the additional time involved in the pursuit of higher 
degrees. 

In any case, accreditation is here to stay. I only hope 
that it may confer real benefits and not imaginary ones 
on our Catholic institutions in America. 

I know that evaluating bodies will say that I have 
misrepresented their methods and that they judge a col- 
lege purely in terms of its own stated objectives. My only 
reply is that it is the nature of a college to have noble 
aims and high ideals, and that this fact makes the status- 
seeking institution a ready victim of univocal standards 
imposed by the dispensers of educational recognition. 
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THE COLLEGES 
AND ANTICLERICALISM 


It is now some years since Fr. J. Courtney Murray in 
surveying the American Catholic scene for a national 
magazine concluded his comments by stating that he 
could see upon the horizon a small black cloud of anti- 
clericalism, no larger that a man’s fist. I think it is true 
to say that the cloud has now grown considerably larger 
than it appeared at the time of Fr. Murray’s article. 

On college campuses especially, it seems to me there 
is an atmosphere of quiet reserve as to the amount of 
confidence that should be placed in the intellectual, direc- 
tional and even spiritual qualifications of the clergy. Not 
long ago a priest who is a leading member of the depart- 
ment of theology at a large Catholic university told me 
that the greatest handicap to a professor on his campus 
was to have a Roman collar around his neck. When I 
expressed surprise he assured me that the questioning 
attitude of the students was not directed merely toward 
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his lectures but also toward his sermons and in fact 
toward his spiritual guidance. He gave me the impression 
that it was commonplace to have students brush aside the 
less palatable aspects of Church teaching, as presented by 
a priest, with the devastating comment: “That is his 
opinion, and we are not necessarily bound by the views 
of any particular priest.” He told of rebuking certain 
boarding students for including what was obviously 
pornographic literature on their book shelves and of 
being told, for his pains, that this was a private affair and 
none of his concern. In such cases, even though clearly 
involving moral questions, the authority of the priest, it 
seemed, was not to be taken as decisive. I think that this 
attitude and what it implies is not as uncommon as we 
may think, even though it may not be expressed quite so 
bluntly as in the case I have described. A priest is be- 
coming on some of our campuses just another individual 
with opinions in theological and moral matters, opinions 
which may or may not be sound or binding upon those 
under his supervision and instruction, particularly since 
very often the undergraduates can appeal to some more 
liberal lay professor or even to some more liberal priest 
who supports a point of view contrary to that set forth 
by the individual cleric in question. I think that many 
signs indicate that on our campuses the priest is becoming 
a peripheral person, with liturgical and inspirational 
powers it is true, but one whose spiritual and intellectual 
authority, even in matters theological, is not to be as- 
sumed but rather to be proved by clear and definite evi- 
dence. 
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There are many possible reasons for this new and 
certainly not entirely happy trend among our college and 
university students, so soon to be the leaders of Catholic 
culture and thought throughout our country. Since the 
war, the role of the lay professor has developed because 
of the numbers of students to be taught. Unquestionably, 
this is a good and desirable occurrence, but it has tended 
to give an importance to the lay professor which, quite 
indeliberately, has in many cases brought about a sup- 
planting of clerical influence. The lay professor, natu- 
rally eager to assume a role of equality and even of supe- 
riority, has in some cases tended subconsciously to detract 
from the authority and position of the priestly professor 
upon the campus. Driven quite understandably by the 
desire for brilliant status, he has sometimes assumed a 
competitive role vis-a-vis his cassocked confrere. This 
competitive attitude has unfortunately been transmitted 
to the students who, under the spell of brilliance on the 
part of the aspiring laic, have found themselves looking 
askance at professors in Roman collars or in sisters’ habits. 

Combined with this, has been the growing interest 
of the layman in matters of theology and Church life. 
Although this is obviously a most laudable tendency, it 
has brought with it unfortunate by-products. The lay 
professor, whose field of study is rarely that of theology, 
has, in many cases, gravitated toward the new and more 
liberal trends in theological thought and, thus surrounded 
by an aura of novelty, has readily found himself the cen- 
ter of a group of eager students itching to learn of the 
latest opinions in opposition to the “staid” and “arid” 
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theology which they may be taught in their regular 
classes by a clerical professor who may rarely show en- 
thusiasm for novel opinions. Clerical experience and train- 
ing as well as the careful discipline of the Church in 
matters theological have taught priests to proceed very 
slowly in setting forth or giving prominence to the latest 
theological fad as though it were on a par with the well- 
founded, time-honored and commonly accepted opinions 
of weighty theologians. The lay professor is often under 
no such restraints. He will frequently tend to feel that if 
a particular view can be found in a book by some French 
or German or other European theologian, it can readily 
be set forth to students as acceptable teaching in the 
Church. And, of course, the lay professor feels all the 
less a sense of responsibility since his views in theological 
matters are generally interpolated into some other class 
on some other subject, or presented in some sort of infor- 
mal gathering or club which with honest zeal he has 
created for the purpose of producing a more knowledge- 
able laity. No one wishes to discourage this very real and 
worthwhile interest on the part of American lay pro- 
fessors, but one does wish that greater caution and greater 
study would be devoted to novel theories before they are 
presented to young students as approved conclusions of 
theology. The student caught between the moderate 
priestly theologian and the liberal-minded professor can- 
not be blamed if his sympathies are drawn toward the 
position which makes fewer demands upon him. The 
situation, of course, becomes even more aggravated when 
the clerical professor challenges the reliability of the 
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lay professor’s statements, and subtle references in class- 
room lectures to the position of one’s opponent continue 
over a period of months and years, to the disedification 
of the students. The next step 1s for epithets and slogans 
to assume dominance in the minds of all concerned. The 
term of opprobrium “‘integralist” may be applied to the 
priest who desires to present the sound and safe view, 
whereas the layman may find himself marked with the 
unsavory stigma of “neo-liberal” or “modernist.” In such 
an atmosphere the development of a certain amount of 
anticlericalism is inevitable. 

Another factor in the development of this unfortu- 
nate spirit is the general movement toward greater 
democracy in the educational world, especially upon the 
college campus. It is clear that for some time the political 
philosophy known as democracy has reached out into 
every field of American life and made its impress upon 
every aspect of human endeavor in America. On the 
whole I think most Americans agree that this is a desirable 
trend and one which should be encouraged. Certainly, a 
fuller participation by the students in the conduct of a 
college, a fuller sense of commitment to the college com- 
munity, a fuller sense of responsibility in presenting their 
difficulties and intellectual problems in the form of ques- 
tions to their professors, a greater opportunity for self- 
expression both in the classroom and in extracurricular 
activities, these things have many rewarding features con- 
nected with them, and yet, as I have indicated in earlier 
pages, their momentum may carry the students into con- 
duct which is greatly at variance with the docility of 
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mind and will so essential to the reception of cultural, in- 
tellectual and moral training. It is, I suppose, too much to 
expect that young men and women of college age be 
moderate in their democratic tendencies as far as the 
running of a college is concerned. However, this does not 
exempt those in authority from making sure that the 
democratic spirit, although encouraged reasonably, does 
not overflow into an attitude of hyper-criticism and 
general rebelliousness against both the authority of the 
administration and the respect due to professors in the 
presentation of material which they are well qualified 
to teach. When students sit back in the classroom with 
their critical faculties sharpened and their critical fangs 
unsheathed, ready to pounce upon the professor at the 
first opportunity, when their interest is not in learning 
the truth which may be conveyed to them but in finding 
fault with the purveyor of truth, then indeed will the 
function of the college cease to have fruitful meaning. 

I think this hyper-critical attitude is strong on our 
campuses at the present time. This is evidenced not only 
by student attitudes in class and outside class but also in 
student publications, in which one notices a growing 
number of articles with such titles as, “The Tyrant of the 
Classroom,” “The Importance of Answering Back” and 
“Don’t Let Them Get Away With That.” It has become 
common now for a student committee to inform new and 
sometimes even old professors of their failings in the 
classroom and to demand better service for the student 
body, always with the implied threat that if such service 
is not forthcoming within a reasonable time the matter 
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will be referred to higher levels of authority. Student 
groups are insisting that professors distribute to their 
classes forms drawn up by the students themselves, so 
that the enrollees may write a detailed and extensive 
appraisal of the defects and weaknesses of the course 
which they are taking. In this atmosphere it is not sur- 
prising that the figure of the priest or brother or sister on 
the campus is the occasion of an almost involuntary 
rebelliousness on the part of those who are obliged by 
Catholic custom and rules to make obeisance to persons 
in religious garb. The very fact that outward conformity 
to traditional rules in dealing with religious and priests is 
required by the administrations of Catholic colleges is all 
the more reason for the inward criticism and intellectual 
disaffection toward the symbols of what the modern 
American youth has been taught to consider anti- 
democratic tradition. Although most Catholic colleges 
have liberalized their discipline to a point unthinkable a 
generation ago, the so-called democratic spirit will not be 
satiated. The restraints of religious authority are subject 
to attack, if not openly at least in the privacy of bull 
sessions and student meetings, when there is no evidence 
of clerical garb upon the scene. Although it may be said 
that this has always been true in Catholic institutions of 
learning, one acquainted with the facts must admit that 
it is more true now than ever before. The anticlericalism 
incubating in our colleges and universities today may 
become the bane of the Church in the generation which 
lies ahead. 


It is obvious that even where the trends which I have 
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described do not exist in any substantial form on a 
Catholic campus, there will often tend to develop what 
can be a hyper-critical attitude toward the secular clergy. 
The all-absorbing nature of campus life tends to sepa- 
rate the individual student from parish ties and surround- 
ings and center his interests in an institution run by re- 
ligious clergy or sisters. He 1s made familiar with Cath- 
olic publications edited by religious, Catholic books by 
religious are presented to him as the ultimate in theo- 
logical thought, retreats are conducted by members of 
the religious clergy, and in general he is led into a mental 
world in which the secular priest does not figure. 
Through publications, organizations, meetings and the 
like the Catholic college graduate may remain in almost 
exclusive communication with the religious even in after 
life and his attitude toward the parish and the parish 
clergy may tend to be one of reserve and perhaps even 
of unconscious contempt. 

In any case, a warning is in order. I think that 
college authorities would do well to ponder these ques- 
tions and to take conscientious action while there is 
still time. 
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TWO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


When I attended a grammar school graduation not 
long ago, the pastor of the parish, in his remarks to the 
parents and graduates, stated that the class of sixty-one 
boys and girls was living proof of the fact that large 
classes are not necessarily or automatically a handicap to 
learning of high quality or to outstanding accomplish- 
ment on the part of the students. During the course of 
the ceremonies it had been announced that half or almost 
half of the members of this particular class had received 
an average of 90 per cent or over in their diocesan 
examinations. More than once the pastor emphasized that 
this was an outstanding, if not the outstanding, class in the 
history of the local parochial school. All sixty-one stu- 
dents had attended classes as a group. 

Perhaps the examination results proved the pastor’s 
point about the class size; I personally think that this was 
a case of exceptional accomplishment rather than a proof 
of any general rule. 
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Having taught for nearly a decade in a large diocesan 
high school with classes of forty or more students, a 
moderate number, incidentally, in the general picture of 
Catholic schools, I am convinced that the greatest prob- 
lems in our educational system are traceable to two 
factors: the large classes which the teacher must face; 
and the extensive matter which he is obliged to cover in 
the course of the school year. 

With regard to large classes (and I consider thirty 
and certainly forty pupils a large class), the question of 
discipline is immediately raised. In elementary school in 
the upper classes and throughout high school, a teacher’s 
problem is 50 per cent or more in the area of discipline 
because he is dealing with boys and girls who, because 
they have entered upon the period of adolescence, will 
naturally be distracted and difficult with respect to the 
routine of classroom study and activity unless a firm 
control is exercised by the teacher in charge. Half the 
struggle, as every teacher knows, is to gain the atten- 
tion, interest and cooperation of the students and to 
eliminate disorders and refractory attitudes which tend 
to destroy the morale of a class and render the teach- 
ing process ineffective. In a large class the mere force 
of numbers makes this all the more difficult. The close- 
ness of desks; the huddling together of students; the 
necessary size of the classroom; the inability of the 
teacher to keep every student, particularly those in the 
rear of the room, under close supervision; the fact that 
amid such numbers it is difficult to locate a whisperer or a 
giggler; the fact that while the teacher 1s engaged with 
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one individual or one small group, the other portions of 
the class are without direct supervision—all these things 
combine to create a very real and serious problem in 
maintaining the order and atmosphere necessary for the 
learning process. In addition to this, the mere fact of 
mass develops a psychological state in the students which 
makes them feel somewhat lost in the group; their indi- 
viduality and therefore their individual receptiveness and 
eagerness for participation in the classroom work are 
blunted and rendered inactive in many cases. 

Large classes also occasion an extraordinary problem 
in the correction of exercises and assignments. Assuming 
that the average Catholic school teacher has five or six 
classes a day, each containing from forty to sixty stu- 
dents, the task of correcting weekly test papers becomes 
enormous. Usually, it is necessary to have at least one 
such quiz each week in order to formulate a mark for 
the frequent marking periods which are scheduled in 
our schools. This means that the teacher is obliged to 
correct from 200 to 360 examination papers every week, 
and this, of course, does not take into account the se- 
mester examinations, which are additional requirements 
in the average school. Moreover, if many daily written 
assignments are imposed by the school authority, as they 
frequently are, one can see that the teacher will have a 
Mt. Everest of papers and assignment books constantly 
challenging him when he returns to his quarters after 
an exhausting day of teaching. Let us say, for purposes 
of discussion, that the average Catholic school teacher 
is faced with correcting 250 assignments each day; this 
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amounts to at least a thousand assignments a week, if 
we assume that he teaches each subject class for four 
periods a week. Add to this the 250 tests or quizzes al- 
ready referred to, and you have a grand total of 1,250 
papers to be corrected in the course of a five-day school 
week. It is clear that this is not merely an enormous task; 
it is an impossible one, and any teacher who undertakes to 
perform it conscientiously, will ultimately destroy either 
his health or his usefulness. 

The matter becomes even more outlandish in a 
subject such as English, which involves the writing of 
frequent compositions by the pupils. How can weekly or 
bi-weekly compositions and monthly book reports, as 
required in many schools, be adequately corrected in such 
a way that they can be returned to the students for their 
future guidance, when numbers of the type I have 
described are involved? Skill subjects such as languages, 
which depend not merely on information transmitted to 
the mind of a pupil but on development of habits and 
facility in the use of knowledge, demand careful indi- 
vidual attention with repeated corrections, frequent 
individual exercise and specific attention directed to the 
defects and strong points of each student. Large classes 
render these things a practical impossibility, this I think 
is why there is often such loud complaint by college 
professors and educators in general about the lack of 
proficiency in grammar, spelling and other phases of 
English usage. I assume that most English teachers in 
grammar school and high school know their subject well, 
do their best to present it to their students, but that they 
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are defeated by the mere fact of numbers. If this is true 
of English it is all the more true of other languages such 
as French, Spanish and especially Latin. Not much indi- 
vidual attention or direction is required in the convey- 
ing of the facts and ideas of history, of science and 
even, in most cases, of mathematics. But reading, writing, 
syntax and correct speech simply cannot be taught en 
masse. 

Unfortunately, educators do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently aware of this fact. English classes are often 
larger than classes in less essential or elective subjects. 
It is clear that much rethinking and replanning have to 
be done in this area. 

In the matter of character formation and spiritual 
inspiration, factors which are rightly considered an es- 
sential part of Catholic education, the size of the class is, 
again, of critical importance. It is a matter of simple 
arithmetic: a teacher with sixty students in his class can 
give just half as much personal attention and guidance to 
each individual as can a teacher with thirty students 
under his surveillance. Rapport between the teacher and 
pupils, so significant in the formation of youthful minds 
and characters, is diminished sharply in proportion to the 
increased size of the class. When dealing with large num- 
bers, the instructor must of necessity adopt a businesslike 
and efficient manner designed to obtain the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Unfortunately, this often pre- 
vents his taking into account or at least giving sufficient 
consideration to the individual needs and foibles of each 
particular child. It is not surprising that parents and 
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students sometimes complain that teachers in Catholic 
schools seem impersonal and unapproachable. What is 
surprising is that this complaint is so infrequent. This is 
in fact a tribute to the heroic efforts of our teachers to 
overcome the almost insurmountable obstacles presented 
by huge class lists. 

The second great obstacle to effective teaching, in 
my opinion, is the extensive nature of the matter required 
for study in each subject during the course of the school 
year. It seems to be a sort of Parkinson’s Law of the 
educational world that each succeeding year brings with 
it new areas of study which must be introduced into the 
school courses. Public administrators and examination 
boards are, I believe, chiefly responsible for this unfortu- 
nate condition. The courses in Catholic schools are in 
general determined by a diocesan syllabus issued from a 
central office and binding on every school in the particular 
diocese in question. These syllabi are in turn based upon 
the educational requirements of local or state school 
boards. Of course, the official boards base their require- 
ments on the syllabi of other states, and since no one 
state wishes to be inferior to another in its educational 
system, the result is that the most, rather than the least, 
becomes the accepted requirement. Examinations are used 
to reinforce this demand. State or diocesan examinations 
force the schools to plunge through an enormous mass of 
material each year regardless of the limitations of time, 
the inability of the students to digest so much information 
and so many thoughts, and the legitimate desire of 
teachers to explore in depth many matters which, accord- 
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ing to the present system, have to be superficially treated 
so that the requirements of the syllabus will be met. 

Unfortunately, examination results are universally 
the test not only of the students but of the faculty. One 
of the worst possible charges against a teacher is that he 
has failed to cover all the matter contained in the final 
examinations. He may have taught certain portions of the 
required program valiantly, but this will be of no avail 
when students, parents and administrators complain that 
only half the textbook was covered or that the children 
were surprised by some of the questions on the diocesan 
or state examination. 

I spoke of the textbook; in some courses on the 
high school level, two or even three large books must be 
studied in a single school year. It is evident that the 
tension created in both faculty and students by the neces- 
sity of traversing so much ground must be both exhaust- 
ing and frustrating. Superficiality and oversimplification 
are an obvious result. All too often the students know 
nothing well; their minds are filled with hazy ideas and 
shaky facts; classes become a challenge to beat the clock 
and ultimately to beat the calendar. Again, the wonder 
is that such good results are obtained; however, I think 
that all honest teachers in such circumstances will admit 
that the results are far from what they could be if the 
situation were intelligently remedied. 

Criticism is easy but does not solve the problems 
inherent in the increasing Catholic student population 
and the natural limitations of the number of classrooms as 
well as of personnel. Theoretically, the solution is obvi- 
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ous: to build more and larger schools and to engage many 
more teachers, especially laymen, since the roll of reli- 
gious teachers has not increased proportionately to the 
growth of Catholic population in this country. Prac- 
tically, this solution to the problem of numbers is not 
possible in most instances at the present time. More and 
more schools have been built, and still there are not 
enough. The Catholic people of our country are already 
overwhelmed with fund drives of every sort, and it seems 
that they are not in a position at present to provide the 
funds needed for an immediate over-all elimination of 
overcrowding. Not only is there a shortage of adequately 
trained teaching personnel, but there is also the financial 
problem which is an important barrier to what otherwise 
might be desirable. Lay teachers rightfully require sal- 
aries commensurate with the accepted averages in the 
teaching profession. Although the standard of teaching 
salaries is regrettably low in all branches of learning in 
America, this does not eliminate the sad fact that most 
parishes and dioceses simply cannot afford the large-scale 
employment of the laity in educational tasks. 

Should we then limit the number of enrollees in our 
schools? I think that apart from sheer physical necessity, 
this should be an absolutely last resort. A more realistic 
distribution of students might be an effective first step in 
improving the conditions. By means of an over-all 
diocesan plan, students from a more-crowded sector 
might be transported for their school work to a less- 
crowded area. Even within each individual school, an 
effort could be made to provide smaller classes for skill 
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subjects even though this might necessitate even larger 
classes in subjects which do not of their nature require 
careful individual attention. Likewise, Catholic adminis- 
trators might well face up to the fact that it is better to 
have fewer courses of study and even fewer extracur- 
ricular activities than to debar Catholic children from 
fulfilling not merely their privilege but their obligation to 
receive a Catholic education. Despite the difficulties in- 
volved with state authorities, a really serious effort may 
have to be made to trim the curriculum; the situation is 
critical and it demands critical measures. Catholic educa- 
tors cannot float hopelessly along while Catholic edu- 
cation sinks under the weight of mere numbers. Creative 
thinking and decisive action are needed. Sheer necessity 
demands a forthright response. 

In the matter of the extensive subject material 
required in individual courses, would it be presumptuous 
to suggest that there should be a careful restudying on the 
part of qualified administrators in our educational system 
of ways to bring the course content requirements down 
to an absolute minimum? Is it not time that we defied the 
Frankenstein monster of syllabi based on the absurd and 
unrealistic demands of non-Catholic agencies, which all 
too often point to the record of matter covered rather 
than of individual achievements? 

Surely it is time for Catholic education to stop 
playing the game of “Follow the Leader”; the occasion is 
ripe for Catholic schools to show the way, with decision 
and courage, out of the present educational tangle. 
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VOCATION PROBLEMS 


Recently we have heard much about the shortage of 
priestly and religious vocations in the United States. Al- 
though now it seems there has been a change for the 
better, the problem still remains a grave one which pre- 
sents a formidable obstacle to the fulfillment of the 
Church’s mission in the United States. The fact is that 
there are not fewer vocations numerically than before, 
but that the proportion of vocations in terms of the 
Catholic population has declined, resulting in a condition 
in which diocesan priests and religious are forced to 
spread their efforts more thinly than in the past. The 
problem has been increased by the modern development 
of many more services in education and charity; this in 
turn has drained off large numbers of personnel from the 
more general works of the Church. There has always 
been a shortage of missioners from the United States, 
and this situation, although it has improved somewhat, 
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sull presents a challenge to the heroism and generosity 
of American youth, especially since the world mission- 
ary needs have expanded so mightily during the last 
decade, For example, we are told by the African mis- 
sionaries that thousands more priests, sisters and broth- 
ers are needed just to take care of the present Catholic 
population of Africa, not taking into account future re- 
quirements. 

The days when bishops worried about too many 
aspirants to the priesthood are over; many dioceses in the 
nation have recently undertaken extensive campaigns to 
bestir American youth to a deeper appreciation of the 
importance and dignity of priests and religious, and to 
a greater receptiveness to the call of God and of the 
Church. These appeals are beginning to have their effect, 
but it is too early yet to evaluate their final fruits. This 
is a drive which needs continuous and ever more whole- 
hearted support if success is to be attained. 

Occasionally, one hears the comment that the need 
is not nearly so great nor the danger of a shortage nearly 
so alarming as public statements would lead the Catholic 
population to believe. Such an error arises from an ex- 
cessive love of the status quo and a failure to realize 
that even that may not be preserved, in view of the ever- 
increasing Catholic population statistics in the United 
States. Moreover, the expanding needs of a deepening 
Catholic culture make urgent a substantial growth in 
Church personnel. The challenge, to use a much abused 
word, of the future is unanswerable in present terms. If 
an increasing number of Catholics give rise to a smaller 
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proportion of clergy and religious than in the past, then 
this can mean only one thing: Catholic life in America is 
superficial and therefore in danger of destruction. The 
paradox is that a superficial religious life, of its nature, 
demands a deepening process which can best be fostered 
by the multiplication of clergy and religious. From every 
aspect, therefore, the development of vocations is of the 
utmost importance. 

There are, of course, a number of reasons, some of 
them obvious, some obscure, for the crisis in vocations 
which has now developed. It does not take any great in- 
sight to realize that a comfort and pleasure culture such 
as has developed on the American scene is not one con- 
ducive to the development of young people well-disposed 
toward the sacrifices involved in a vocation. Yet, you 
might expect that a sufficient number of our youth would 
rebel against this very softness of atmosphere and thus 
rise to the level of vocational interest. Unfortunately, 
the number of rebels of this type is all too few. Obvi- 
ously, the economic position of Catholics in this country 
has advanced substantially in recent decades; this has led 
to a temptation on the part of youth to fall in love with 
worldy advantage and all that it implies. School counse- 
lors tell us that all too many of our youngsters, even 
prior to graduation, are concerned about their economic 
and social security to the point where they are unwilling 
to take the reasonable risks which generosity of spirit and 
enthusiasm for improving the lot of mankind dictate. 

Obvious blame also falls upon parents. An excessive 
sentimentality which seems to be inherent in our Ameri- 
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can culture has tended to over-emphasize in parental 
minds the pangs of separation involved in the entrance of 
a child into a seminary or novitiate. Likewise, a super- 
ficial religious commitment has caused fathers and 
mothers to overvalue the rewards of a secular life which 
in our time has offered more and more promise of 
worldly benefit to those who enter upon it. In the case 
of their daughters, especially, one is led to believe that 
parents show a lack of spiritual sensitivity to the dignity 
and values of the religious life, and minimize its rewards 
in order to exalt the marriage state which, however 
blessed, is less exalted than that of religious vocation. 

The flight of families to suburbia, the relaxation of 
morality in general and sexual morality in particular, 
the saddening increase in pagan entertainment and litera- 
ture, these also are some of the more obvious reasons for 
the vocational decline to which I have referred. 

But there are other reasons, some of them related to 
the above, which are less obvious and therefore demand- 
ing of more careful attention and analysis, if their re- 
straining influence is to be successfully overcome. 

First among these I place a loss of the sense of im- 
mediacy among Catholics with respect to the need of 
saving non-Catholics’ souls. Together with the demo- 
cratic live-and-let-live mentality which is so character- 
istic of Americans, there has also grown up a similar 
attitude in the Catholic mind concerning the salvation 
and sanctification of our fellow human beings. We speak 
of dialogue, less frequently of conversion. We have been 
ready to leave our non-Catholic associates in good faith. 
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We have tended to be overreliant on God’s providence to 
supply extraordinary means for saving the souls outside 
the fold. We have not been willing to risk the accusation 
of bad taste by openly manifesting a concern for the 
religious condition of those who surround us. We like the 
idea of a pluralistic society as it is popularly called, and 
we feel under no great compulsion to make it less plural- 
istic in religious terms. Although we have not quite come 
to the point of admitting that one religion is as good as 
another, we would not be too averse to admitting that 
one religion is almost as good as another, and that there- 
fore there is no real urgency about incorporating our 
fellow man in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

This type of thinking, I feel, has caught on among 
our youth with a resultant withering effect upon voca- 
tions to the priesthood and religious state. A large part 
of vocational motivation has been lost. When American 
Catholics cease to worry about the souls of their fellow 
countrymen, not to mention the souls of those in mission- 
ary lands, what wonder if they feel little challenge in the 
priestly or religious life? As long as there are enough 
clergy to say Mass and administer the sacraments and 
enough religious for the educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, why should a young man or woman renounce 
seemingly more challenging areas of activity? After all, 
God can be served in any state of life; the sacrifices 
involved in responding to a vocation are all the more 
readily rejected when deep-rooted concern for the spir- 
itual welfare of one’s fellow man seems unnecessary, 

In view of this it seems clear to me that we must, 
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without falling into the error of Father Feeney, launch a 
campaign to re-emphasize the very fundamental fact 
that there is only one true Church of Christ, that through 
this Church salvation comes to all who are saved, and 
that although there are many in good faith who do not 
profess the Catholic religion, it is only in virtue of at 
least implicit desire for membership in this Church that 
they can attain grace in this life and glory in the next. 
More than this we must develop a salutary anxiety among 
our Catholic people for their neighbors’ souls, based on 
a realization of the fact that God wishes all men to belong 
to the Church and to share its doctrinal and sacramental 
life, and that it is only with great difficulty and dubious 
results that non-Catholics can work out their salvation. 

Here the element of charity should be especially 
emphasized. Awareness that faith and all that it implies 
is the most precious thing which one human being can 
bring to another, should stimulate a more generous out- 
burst of dedication on the part of our young Catholic 
people. Disputes about moral questions may interest 
young minds; a stirring of their love for souls, based 
upon their love for Christ, will alone sow the seeds of 
fruitful vocation. 

Another less obvious reason for the shortage of 
vocations is, I believe, to be found in the nature of the 
appeals which have been made in recent years. I fear that 
some of our vocational brochures present an image which 
not only distorts the realities of the diocesan and religious 
life, but which fails to offer a convincing stimulus to the 


highest capabilities and the noblest ideals of Catholic 
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youth. Have our vocation directors been unconsciously 
influenced by the philosophy of comfort-motivation ap- 
peals inherent in secular advertising? Shall we gain more 
and better vocations by emphasis on the athletic facilities 
of our seminaries, the pleasurable compensations of living 
in rectory or convent, the security of a dedicated life 
within the Church and the dramatic implications of road- 
side anointings and television appearances? Will not such 
a presentation of the priesthood, brotherhood or sister- 
hood offer little appeal to heroic souls and no appeal to 
average individuals who know they can find greater 
earthly benefits in some other walk of life? I realize that 
it is wrong to discourage vocations by painting a picture 
entirely in dark colors, but I do feel that young people 
today are too much aware of the value of their energies 
and abilities to want to channel them into a bland and dull 
religious life, especially when the rewards of secular ac- 
tivity are so much greater in purely material terms. 
Vocation directors, I feel, should present dedicated 
service in Christ’s Church for what it is—a life of cruci- 
fixion in union with Christ for the glory of God and the 
salvation and sanctification of souls; a life of pain and 
struggle on the human level with glorious rewards, it is 
true, but rewards of a supernatural character which, 
while calling forth the very best in effort and sacrifice, 
elevate the soul to a supernatural joy which is not incom- 
patible with the agonies of Holy Week. The crushing of 
self-will, the fierce denials of the flesh, the soul-shaking 
demands of an obedience which taxes the deepest well- 
springs of human character, these things should be 
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presented in the context of a charity which overwhelms 
all obstacles and lifts the soul into a sublime life of union 
with the crucified and resurrected Christ. When the de- 
mands of a vocation are properly presented, then it will 
be understood by our youth that this is indeed a life 
worth living, a life whose contribution is infinitely be- 
yond the possibilities of any other form of earthly 
activity. I have enough confidence in our Catholic Amer- 
ican youth to believe that large numbers of them will not 
turn away from a call that comes not from below, but 
from on high. 

Likewise, with respect to the secular clergy, I belive 
that there is need to accelerate the present trend toward 
a reorganization of parochial life, as well as to foster an 
increased effort on the part of parish clergy to make the 
laity more fully aware of the implications of this par- 
ticular form of clerical activity. The people, I fear, tend 
to feel that the present parochial setup is a little bit out 
of touch with the realities of modern living. They often 
view the parish priest as one who says Mass, administers 
the sacraments, preaches on Sundays and cultivates a few 
parish societies of dubious effectiveness, while devoting 
the rest of his time to callers in the parlor or to the sick or 
dying. They frequently do not view him as a dynamic 
force in the community, deeply involved in the social 
needs and problems of the place and actively engaged in 
an apostolate designed to Christianize the area in which 
he lives. When such a limited concept has currency 
among the laity, how can we hope for a widespread 
response from youth? 
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It is my conviction that the parish clergy have often 
failed to reveal to the people the full richness of their 
life as it is now lived and the full grandeur of the care of 
souls. Other groups have not been so backward in mak- 
ing their story effectively known; a certain reserve and 
lack of self-exaltation are of course laudable, but would it 
be immodest if parish priests took more pains in sermons 
and other communications to reveal, particularly to the 
youth of the parish, the depth and breadth of experiences 
and efforts which fall to their lot in the course of any 
given year or week? If our youth knew a little better the 
full story of what parish priests do, I think they would be 
much more willing to embrace the life. 

I conclude with a few exhortations. Let there be 
proper realistic presentation by vocation directors and 
others, of the life of the priest or brother or sister. Let 
there be less sentimentality and softness in education and 
training, both at home and in school. Let there be a cru- 
sade of prayer. Let there be among the laity a rethinking 
of religious values, especially in terms of understanding 
the dignity of the priestly and religious life and the im- 
portance of the apostolate. The rest is in the hands of 
God. 
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PROBLEMS OF CHARITY 


Religious charities in America, besides the very basic 
problems of fund raising and the development of person- 
nel, face two problems which go to the very root of 
charitable enterprise. The first of these is the very real 
danger of losing the virtue of charity in the institution- 
alized system which now prevails almost universally in 
the Church in America. Yet, as J. Danielou and others 
have pointed out, in our age we must accept the fact that 
in large measure, at least, and except for minor personal 
acts of devotion, the works of charity, to be effective, 
must be carried out in institutional form. The second 
problem also relates to the matter of losing charity in the 
course of promoting charity, but this time in more ma- 
terialistic, economic terms. I refer here to the necessity 
which sometimes develops in our economic system of of- 
fering charitable services at a price in order to keep the 
doors of the charitable institution open. Nothing creates 
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a more cynical reaction in an already critical Catholic 
mind than to learn that even those who are not very well 
off must frequently pay in order to make use of the serv- 
ices of an institution which has been brought into exist- 
ence and whose buildings and equipment have been 
supplied by charitable funds from the faithful. 

With respect to the first problem, which may almost 
be described as a dilemma, it is clear that the large organ- 
izations which are needed in our day for the promotion 
and support and staffing of charitable institutions will 
almost of necessity breed a certain impersonality in ad- 
ministration, and even in staff conduct on a lower level. 
Where millions of dollars are being collected and dis- 
tributed, organized and efficient bureaucracies are 
needed, which in turn give rise to impersonal rules and 
policies designed to suit a general situation, but which are 
frequently not tailored to individual cases. One may say 
that it is almost the very nature of charity to overlook 
normal procedures, normal restrictions and normal re- 
quirements, breaking through all barriers in order to lend 
a helping hand to one in need. Unfortunately, a large 
scale institutional arrangement renders this difficult and 
even impossible in many cases. Unless the institution has 
standard procedures and rules, it will lose its ability to 
provide charity to the larger group. Contributions from 
public funds, for example, are often predicated upon the 
fact that a private institution meets certain standards and 
follows certain policies laid down by the state or local 
community. If these requirements were to be ignored in 
favor of unqualified individuals who present unusually 
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appealing cases, a loss of public funds might ensue and the 
institution might have to close its doors. Likewise, it 
could be an act of true and great individual charity for 
a particular establishment to assist a particular individual 
in need, and yet there may be some other institution, 
public or private, which has already been set up for that 
purpose and has available specially alloted funds. To 
avoid multiplication of expense, therefore, the individual 
is referred from an establishment which he would like to 
enter, to an institution which he does not care to enter, 
but which is better able financially to provide for his 
situation. Obviously, in such an organized approach to 
problems of the needy, some of the fine perfection of 
self-emptying love and self-disinterestedness is lost. Pru- 
dence is always a governing virtue, but it is never so un- 
welcome as in the area of the corporal works of mercy. 
Overprudence in the charitable field can be catastrophic. 

The large-scale charity also tends to militate against 
the charitable spirit by the manner in which its organiza- 
tions and institutions are conducted. Without attempting 
to discredit those often heroic souls who give up their 
lives to charitable works either in the religious vocation 
or for salary as working laymen, one cannot help but 
observe that bureaucracy is not exactly conducive to a 
warm, loving relationship. When a person in need enters 
a charitable headquarters, he is normally referred from 
one desk to another until an individual overwhelmed by 
other demands is ready to take up his particular case. ‘The 
very word “case” seems to have a cold and impersonal 
connotation. Then the needy person must be screened by 
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questioning and careful investigation often involving the 
lapse of a considerable period of time. Every effort is 
made to help him without using the funds of the institu- 
tion in question; a study is made of all other possible 
sources of aid, and if such a source can be found the 
charity client is then referred to that channel of assist- 
ance. Unfortunately, because people who are not entitled 
to charitable help often seek to obtain it to save expense to 
themselves, an air of courteous suspicion may hang over 
the charity office, and the questioning may be a little 
sharper and more searching than the ordinary private in- 
dividual would expect. The system demands care; those 
who administer charitable funds are not entitled to waste 
them or to use them in such a way that those truly in 
need are deprived of services by reason of fraud. The 
atmosphere of telephones, desks, files, secretaries and the 
like, is not the atmosphere in which the pious, individual 
giver-of-alms ideally places the performance of works in 
imitation of the divine Master; but on the institutional 
level, some such form of procedure is clearly necessary, 
although, as I believe, personnel in these institutions must 
constantly renew within themselves the charitable spirit 
which rises above the mechanical limitations and system- 
atized forms of procedure inherent in organizational ac- 
tivity of any kind. 

The impersonal spirit may well tend to make itself 
felt not only in institutional offices, but even in the wards 
and workshops and playgrounds of any particular estab- 
lishment. The presence of large numbers, for example, 
always presents an obstacle to the personal, loving at- 
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tention which everyone admits is the ideal. Furthermore, 
the existence of large numbers once again makes neces- 
sary the enforcement of general rules and regulations 
designed to protect the common good, and this, of course, 
sometimes creates unpleasantness and even painful results 
for individuals. A person who takes an orphan into his 
home has just this one child to consider, and soon may 
tailor his attitudes and actions entirely in accord with 
the special needs and desires of his ward; but multiply 
the individual child many times and you obviously can- 
not cater fully to everyone, because in so doing you will 
create chaotic conditions which will ultimately result in 
the dissatisfaction of all concerned. 

The factor of large numbers often requires the 
hiring of lay employees, many of whom, perhaps even 
most of whom, have a proper spiritual attitude that is 
helpful to the charity in question, but there are bound to 
be some individuals who, without any real commitment 
to the charitable enterprise, seek employment in such 
institutions purely from the point of view of immediate 
temporal advantage, and therefore who will not have 
that inner charity which is all the more necessary in an 
institutional atmosphere. Such employees will tend to 
treat their charges as so many bothersome workloads, 
with the result that resentment toward the Church and 
its institutions may be engendered in those who are al- 
ready at the disadvantage of being poor and helpless. 
Such employees, likewise, can easily create an atmosphere 
of personnel discontent within an organization, and have 
at times been known to be so short of the generosity 
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which should characterize those involved in activities of 
this type, as to threaten unwarranted and unreasonable 
strikes against their employer. For them, charity 1s a 
business like any other, and such an attitude inevitably 
tends to weaken if not destroy the morale of those under 
their care. 

Even dedicated souls have to take great pains to avoid 
falling into the businesslike, official frame of mind, so 
foreign to any true notion of Christlike charity. Large 
numbers, routine duties, lack of appreciation upon the 
part of those receiving benefits, impersonal pressures of 
every kind from above, the constant demand for more 
efficiency, these things make it difficult even for a person 
of good will to carry out in all nuances the role of the 
good Samaritan. It is clear, therefore, that the modern 
necessity of institutional charity, if the works of mercy 
are to be carried out realistically in the world in which 
we live, demands a spiritual formation in those who carry 
out its mandate, a spiritual formation that 1s deeper and 
more extensive than was ever the case in the past when 
doing good to one’s neighbor was a much less complex 
operation. 

As I have said, a second major irritant for all in- 
volved in charitable endeavor, is the frequent necessity 
of charging a fee for the utilization of the corporal 
works of mercy. Large-scale drives are held for the build- 
ing of hospitals and schools, as well as of orphanages, old 
age homes and centers. Those who contribute to such 
campaigns naturally console themselves with the thought 
that they are aiding the sick, protecting the orphan, edu- 
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cating the young, fathering the homeless and the like. 
They frequently show considerable chagrin when they 
learn that the rates in the hospital in question are equiva- 
lent to those in any non-sectarian hospital and that ad- 
mission is difficult to obtain; or that fees are charged in 
educational institutions which have been built with char- 
itable funds; or that the state pays a major share in the 
maintenance of orphans and the elderly, not to mention 
the fact that the aged are sometimes required to turn 
over their lifetime savings to the institution into which 
they are admitted. All this can be true even though the 
religious involved in administering these charities are 
known to give their services gratis. 

Again and again I have seen people become heatedly 
angry when they learn that admission into religious 
charitable establishments frequently involves the pay- 
ment of substantial fees. Of course, such individuals do 
not understand the facts; they do not realize that build- 
ing funds and even annual maintenance drives usually fall 
far short of the monetary needs of the charity in question. 
They do not realize what it actually costs to run an insti- 
tution at the present time, even with services rendered 
gratis by religious and with expenses cut in every possible 
way. They do not seem to realize that the numbers 
demanding complete, expense-free, charitable help are so 
great that it would be unwise and even sinfully imprudent 
to give complete charity to those who are able to provide 
at least to some extent for their own care. 

Why, then, are these things not better understood 
by the public at large? I think charitable organizations 
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must take some of the blame for failure to make the full 
facts known to the public, a failure, as it were, to tell 
their story convincingly and in such a way as to relieve 
the almost inevitable resentment on the part of those who 
think that religious charity should be complete and un- 
restricted in every case. It would be shameful if the con- 
duct of our institutional charity were to occasion a loss 
of charity toward the Church within the hearts of the 
Catholic faithful. 

What can be done about these problems? As far as I 
know there are no pat solutions, but it seems that the 
modern context with its necessity for institutions calls for 
a reappraisal and a rethinking of the practice of fraternal 
charity, with greater emphasis than has been found in the 
spiritual writings of the past, on the fulfillment of this 
virtue within organizational structures. As I have said, 
this would necessarily call for a richer spiritual forma- 
tion, but one which was also oriented toward the special 
needs of our time. Those who give their lives to charitable 
work in the twentieth century need a special training 
which will enable them to meet the very special obstacles 
to the charitable spirit which are inherent in our modern 
system. The basic principles, of course, remain the same, 
but their application is neither easy nor obvious in Amer- 
ica of the 1960s. The problem is no longer one of binding 
up a victim’s wounds and getting him to an inn to be 
cared for by the innkeeper, but of obtaining a competent 
physician and bringing the victim to a modern, well- 
equipped hospital where he will have the best care that 
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science can provide. Our best minds must strive to make 
the adaptation without destroying the spirit. 

Perhaps, too, we could have fewer elaborate build- 
ings and less expensive equipment—here I am not refer- 
ring to hospitals—and thus have more funds available for 
first class personnel. In general, it is important to have a 
greater spiritualization of the whole religious charitable 
operation based on a realization that the Church’s en- 
gagement in the corporal works of mercy is not an out- 
growth of humanitarianism, but the result of supernatu- 
ral faith and grace which, through the manifestation of 
Christ’s charity, seek the ultimate spiritual perfection 
both of the donor and the recipient of charitable works. 
Engagement in fund raising and in the application of 
scientific methods can all too readily cripple the super- 
natural atmosphere which should be characteristic of 
Catholic institutions. A deeper reverence for human be- 
ings in terms of their membership in the Mystical Body 
of Christ is needed to give the proper tone to what can 
otherwise become a cold and unloving procedure, ironi- 
cally carried out in the sweet name of charity. 

In any case, there is one basic recommendation to 
any person engaged in institutional charity. He should 
have at least one small personal charitable commitment of 
his own; from this he may well learn some of the lessons 
which he must strive to put in effect in the areas which 
demand his fuller effort. 


24 
SOCIOLOGISTS AND THE CHURCH 


In The View From the Fortieth Floor, a recent best- 
seller, the hero of the novel, publisher of a large but 
financially shaky magazine, points out to an associate the 
traffic moving north on the East River Drive in New 
York City. He comments that traffic engineers can esti- 
mate to a fraction of a percentage, with certainty, the 
number of cars which will turn toward Long Island and 
the number which will turn toward Westchester when 
they come to the Tri-Borough bridge. He adds that no 
one can foresee what any individual driver will do, but 
that the actions of the group as a whole are readily pre- 
dictable by anyone who has made a study of the traffic 
situation over the years. [his seems to me to summarize 
in popular form the basic sociological premise and the 
premise upon which many of our statistics and polls and 
tests with respect to human behavior are made. Granting 
that the individual is not entirely predictable, the group 
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of individuals will follow certain clear and definite trends 
according to a chart or a graph which can accurately 
represent their conduct within a fraction of a percentage. 

I do not know whether sociology has yet reached 
the stage of acceptance as a science; but I do know 
that its conclusions and summaries are received by the 
popular press and by the reading public as almost unques- 
tionable in their accuracy. How it can be asserted with 
such a degree of certainty that human beings will act in a 
particular way or in particular ways, is, I guess, a mystery 
both to the sociologists and to the laymen as well. But one 
cannot argue with recorded data, and it seems that 
recorded data of the past will justify conclusions of a 
corresponding nature as to the future. Of course I might 
point out that in the example I have given, the conclusions 
are less based on the arbitrary or whimsical determina- 
tions of human beings, than on the fact that a certain 
number of people live in Long Island and a certain 
number reside in Westchester, and that therefore it is 
hardly to be expected that the numbers going in either 
direction will change substantially over the course of a 
year. 

To list principles or conclusions or applications 
which are based, as in this instance, on definite physical 
and geographical facts, that is to say on data which can be 
materially compiled and which is not contingent prima- 
rily on free human choice but on determined modes of 
life that have already been set down in firm channels, 
may be justifiable; but to apply the methods and con- 
clusions of a survey of this type to other areas in which 
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human thought or human freewill actions are involved— 
thought and actions which are not rooted in material 
commitment such as a place of residence or a determined 
habit of travel—seems to me somewhat less logical and 
somewhat less likely to be reliable, even though it may be 
presented with the same assurance as that with which the 
traffic surveys are set forth in the public press. 

I would be the last one to criticize sound sociology, 
but I am suspicious that a great many of the sociological 
studies and conclusions which we read of in our books 
and other treasured media, are not entirely sound. It 1s 
true that the writers always present disclaimers; that 1s 
to say, they insist that they have no intention of going 
beyond the factual premises and data which they present, 
and that their conclusions are largely tentative and point 
to a probability rather than to a certainty. Granting all 
this, the net impact of many of these studies is to create 
an impression in the public mind which amounts to a 
moral certitude and which, in fact, may be very erroneous 
or at least misleading as to the actual situation in its full 
implications and context. 

I am worried about the application of so-called 
sociological surveys to matters related to religion in the 
United States. I fear that sociology may engulf the 
Church and that we shall have to submit to a sort of 
mystique, whereby through a mysterious list of questions 
propounded to a small sampling of individuals in the 
nation, we shall be compelled to accept the conclusion 
that certain convictions which we have had about religion 
are incorrect, or certain forms of conduct which have 
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been hallowed in Catholic tradition in this country are 
harmful and unacceptable to the body of Catholics, or 
that some other phase of our religious life must be pro- 
moted or perhaps made more palatable to our non- 
Catholic friends. 

Parishes in various parts of the nation have been 
sociologically examined and the results published in 
extensive books, which at times seem to present a dis- 
heartening picture of things religious. Conclusions have 
even been drawn with regard to marriage fidelity. It 
seems that by some process of questioning it is possible 
for sociologists, exercising their mystical powers, to 
determine just how many Catholics violate their marital 
vows in adulterous union. Likewise, the press has pub- 
lished an estimate, well grounded, presumably, of the 
number of Catholics who practice birth prevention. 

Sociological surveys have been made of the impact 
of preaching on the Catholic masses. We may be told that 
seven out of ten in one area think sermons good, while 
two out of ten think them poor, and one out of ten has no 
opinion whatsoever. Again, these conclusions are based 
on an obviously limited sampling, and on obviously 
limited questions which may or may not have encouraged 
answers of one type rather than another. The world 1s 
then informed that the preaching of priests is only sev- 
enty per cent effective. We must all, then, proceed to 
worry deeply about our failure to attain at least ninety 
per cent effectiveness, and dioceses are told by magazine 
writers to institute courses of sermons and schools of 
training for stimulating their priests and refurbishing 
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their literary and their pulpit abilities. This may not be 
a bad thing, but one wonders whether the basis for it 
should be a questionable survey among three hundred 
people who may or may not have had time to give ade- 
quate thought to their responses, and who may or may 
not have said the first thing that came into their heads 
when questioned on this matter. 

Of course, educational circles have long been bound 
over to the sociologists in many phases of their testing and 
evaluating of students. The intelligence test and the Gauss 
curve of marking, rather than the realities of the given 
situation, have often become the norms for determining 
the student’s intellectual prowess and for evaluating his 
achievement in terms of marks. Personally, I do not 
understand why in every individual class there should be 
fifty per cent of the students with a C average, thirty 
per cent with a B average and 10 per cent with an A 
average; would it not be possible to have a very bright or 
a very stupid or an almost universally mediocre class? 
Apparently not, because the Gauss curve would be 
violated. Reality must be made to conform to sociological 
studies. ‘Those who fail to kneel at sociology’s mystical 
shrine would do well to look to their jobs on campuses 
throughout the country. 

Once again, let me say that I realize that well-trained 
sociologists are careful to point out the limitations of 
their data and the restraint which must be used in deriving 
conclusions from it. In their own writings they are reluc- 
tant to go beyond the strength of the facts which they 
have actually obtained experimentally. But then, of what 
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use is the effort which they have made to collect this 
data if it cannot be projected to any fuller degree than 
the number of samplings which have been obtained 
directly? The whole impact of sociological surveys is 
toward the projection of a generalization on the basis of 
limited data. And even though some sociologists may 
deny that they intend their data as the basis for general- 
ized conclusions, the fact of the matter is that generalized 
conclusions are drawn popularly, and that sociology of its 
nature tends to encourage this process. 

Certainly, in matters connected with the Church, we 
cannot afford to be led into erroneous conclusions of a 
serious nature based on very questionable methods of 
evaluating human behavior. The results can be most 
damaging in terms of scandal to the community and to 
the nation with respect to the Catholic church, and can 
lead to plans and programs of an expensive and energy- 
sapping nature; plans and programs which may, in fact, 
be erected upon inadequate or erroneous premises. ‘The 
birth control reference to which I have already alluded, 
is an example of the former. No doubt many pastors 
could give examples of the latter. It is clear that socio- 
logical conclusions must be tested against the personal 
knowledge and experience of those in authority within 
the Church, the traditional sense of the faithful and the 
community in matters religious, known historical data in 
the religious field, and all those other factors which are 
the usual source of our knowledge of normal conduct 
among Catholics. 

One cannot deny many positive values inherent in 
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sociological surveys. Certainly, they can result in definite, 
clear information about specific points or about a specific 
number of people. And, as has been pointed out, this 
information can well be superior to the assumptions, 
guesses, intuitions and personal samplings which may 
have motivated decisions in the past. Likewise, if the 
conclusions in a certain area seem dubious, a more com- 
plete study with more exhaustive samplings can then be 
undertaken to establish more conclusively the facts of the 
situation in question. Sociological studies give informa- 
tion, and this is always valuable. Surveys may not be 
perfect but they are better than nothing. They can at 
least suggest many new lines of thought and many new 
modes of action. They do not claim to be absolute; they 
do claim to be usually helpful. Why, then, the feeling of 
antagonism which such studies seem to have aroused in 
many members of the Church? 

My own feeling is not one of antagonism but of 
great caution and reserve. First of all, Iam afraid of what 
irresponsible people will do in the public press with the 
results of sociological surveys. Secondly, it has yet to be 
proved to me that large-scale projections in the matter of 
religious belief and conduct are reliable. This is an area 
in which free will and grace are more operative than in 
any other. This is also an area very closely tied to human 
emotions of both the deepest and the most volatile vari- 
eties. This is an area involving the supernatural which, 
even though it perfects the natural, does not admit of 
measurement in predictable terms. Experience leads us 
to be very reserved about generalities on this level. Re- 
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ligion may be flourishing in one country and not in an- 
other, in one parish and not in another, in one family and 
not in another. Sociological conclusions, had they been 
widespread in the days of Christian antiquity, would 
never have allowed for the spread of Christianity through- 
out the world. Nor would they have allowed for the in- 
defectibility of a Church lasting until the end of time. 
One of the great values of our holy religion is that it 
gives a man the power to burst out of sociological pat- 
terns. It would be wise, then, not to reject the findings of 
sociology, but to accept them tentatively and reservedly. 

Before accepting any conclusions, we should our- 
selves conduct a brief survey of the sociological process 
used in the particular matter with which we are con- 
cerned. We should have our own little questionnaire for 
the sociologist, and it should contain some of the follow- 
ing questions and perhaps others of a similar type: 
What proportion of the population involved were ques- 
tioned by this survey, and what shades of opinion were 
represented? Was the sampling sufficiently large to war- 
rant generic conclusions with regard to the group in- 
volved in the problems under consideration? Is it possible 
that those who gave answers, although of different states 
in life, may have been generally of similar temperaments 
and similar mental tendencies? What about the wording 
of the questions themselves? Were they difficult to un- 
derstand, and were they framed in such a way as to 
encourage one answer rather than another? Were the 
questions complete in their coverage of the situation and 
deep enough to evoke a meaningful response? Were the 
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respondents given sufficient time and warning to reflect 
adequately both upon the implications of the question 
and on their own responses? How many of those ap- 
proached refused to participate in the survey? Did those 
who answered seem to be individuals of a pessimistic or 
hypercritical turn of mind? What of the intellectual and 
educational development of the respondents? Are we to 
give the same weight to the answer of a stupid person as 
to that of an individual of unusual brilliance? Were per- 
sonal feelings clearly measured? When a pastor hears 
that sixty per cent of his parishioners do not care for his 
preaching, does this mean that his preaching is poor or 
that his personality is offensive to a majority of persons 
under his pastoral care? What of the interpretation which 
the sociologist gives to the data which he has compiled? 
Does he seem to give too much weight to what seems 
interesting and challenging, and too little emphasis to 
material of a nonsurprising nature? Does he have an ax 
to grind or a thesis to prove? Does he intend to publish a 
book and will this color his approach both in the collec- 
tion and analysis of data? 

And so it goes. Obviously, some of these questions 
which I have raised are unanswerable, and yet of con- 
siderable significance if the truth is to be arrived at. This 
means that sociological surveys have, and must be rec- 
ognized to have, definite limitations. The present trend, 
it seems to me, is to push them well beyond their limits. 
Moreover, many of the above questions can and should 
be asked, and the answers should be satisfactory before 
the survey becomes a basis for conclusion or action. 
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A critical approach is not necessarily a destructive one; 
it is simply a protection against fiction. 

Sociological studies will continue within the Church 
and they should be given due weight and reasonable 
acceptance in the context of their own limitations as 
noted through critical evaluation. Except where total 
testing has taken place, however, sociological students 
will themselves agree, I am sure, that their data and 
conclusions should be accepted and used only as direc- 
tional signals, never as dogmatic and unquestionable 
statements about the course of human behavior. 


25 


THE LAYMAN'’S ROLE 
IN THE CHURCH 


Those who have studied history are aware of the 
disasters which have come to the Church whenever lay- 
men have assumed the ascendency over the ordained 
ministers of Christ’s Mystical Body. When historians 
recall such terrifying situations as lay investiture in 
Europe and the dominance of lay trustees in the early 
American Church, they look with reserve at certain new 
books which have appeared bearing titles such as, 
Laymen to the Fore and Up the Layman. Of course the 
contents of the books, I am sure, are quite orthodox, 
and they but reflect an awareness that is present in the 
modern Church of the fuller role which the layman must 
take if the Church is to have its due impact on the age in 
which we live. The laity, in the present context, find their 
outlet particularly in the works of Catholic Action, 
which, as the popes have always stressed, must be carried 
out in cooperation with and yet in proper subordination 
to those officially designated to direct and guide the work 
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of the Church. Fortunately, laymen in our time are, in 
general, well aware of the importance of their role, and 
of its dependent nature. 

Elsewhere I have referred to the statement of Pope 
Pius XII, that the lay apostolate is the hope of the Church 
for the future. Of course, by such a statement he does 
not mean to cancel out the importance of the clergy, 
for he is merely reiterating a thought frequently ex- 
pressed by his predecessor, Pope Pius XI, to the effect 
that in our secular age, the laity must carry the leaven 
of Christ’s truth and inspiration to the masses, which 
are impenetrable in many areas as far as the clergy are 
concerned. Actually, in our age there has been no 
question of the laity’s trying to seize the reins of the 
Church; the problem has been quite the reverse in Amer- 
ica. The clergy have found themselves often frustrated in 
an effort to bring laymen into fuller participation in the 
apostolic activities of the Church. It has generally not 
been too difficult to obtain lay support in committees 
involving practical objectives of the material order, such 
as the building of churches, schools and other institutions, 
and the collecting of funds for charitable purposes; but 
to engage the laity in substantial numbers in works of 
zeal and piety, on a continuing basis, has been a difficulty 
which is only now receiving some sort of initial solution. 

The early struggles in America between bishops and 
boards of lay trustees of churches, has left its mark on 
the clerical-clergy relationship in this country. Parishes 
still have lay trustees on their boards, but they are always 
outnumbered in voting power by the bishop of the 
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diocese and the pastor of the local Church. Thus the 
anomaly of a lay board’s refusing to admit an appointee 
of the bishop to the premises of the parish is no longer 
a possibility; nor has the modern American Church, as 
far as I know, seen any effort on the part of lay trustees 
to block financial transactions involving property owned 
by the parish. This problem was solved long ago, but its 
shadow, I fear, has hung over the American Church far 
too long, with a resultant feeling of dissociation on the 
part of the laity from the larger interests of the Church. 

I do not mean to imply that the laity have not par- 
ticipated in church societies or been most faithful in 
their cooperation whenever called upon by the bishop or 
pastor, but one has the impression that in all these matters 
the laymen of the parish or diocese have felt themselves 
more or less on the outside looking in; they have been, 
in the popular mind, cast in the role of hewers of wood 
and carriers of water who are expected to respond readily 
to completely formulated courses of conduct presented 
to them in matters of Church activity, without having 
any voice or personal involvement in the decisions giving 
rise to the actions which they are supposed to carry out. 
This lack of personal involvement in Church planning 
and lack, therefore, of a personal commitment, has often 
led to a situation in which the layman assumes the role of 
a committeeman for a bazaar or a collector for a char- 
itable drive or a contributor to the financial needs of the 
parish without participation in the spiritual and intel- 
lectual apostolate of the Church. The altar rail, instead of 
representing a table bringing together Catholics and their 
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clergy in the union of sacramental love, has all too often 
come to assume the aspect of a wall of separation between 
the spiritual and the material concerns of the Church, a 
restraint to the mutual sharing of the wider responsi- 
bilities inherent in Christ’s mandate to his apostles. No 
wonder, then, that organized Catholic Action has found 
difficulty in gaining acceptance widely among the laity 
in the American Church; to many it seems a form of 
usurpation of the role of the clergy by the laity. Without 
knowing exactly why, many have alleged that such a 
form of activity is really out of keeping with the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. All too many laymen have 
grown comfortable in the role of drones; a priest has little 
difficulty in finding a parishioner willing to drive him to 
the house of a prospective convert; it is another matter 
to find a layman who will make a concerted and con- 
tinued effort in an organized framework to bring about 
large-scale conversions in a given area of the community. 

The trend at present is toward fuller lay participa- 
tion in the distinctly spiritual efforts of the Church. As a 
result of papal exhortation and the rise of certain special 
movements, a fuller realization is growing that the lay- 
man is not merely an added appendage to the Church. 
His role is not a passive one; he should not be just the 
recipient of things spiritual and the giver of things 
material, but he should be a vital cell in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, essential to the carrying out of the total 
functioning of that Body. This concept 1s, of course, 
not new, but some of its aspects have been lost sight 
of, it would seem, over the course of recent centuries, 
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because of various historical factors. The idea of carry- 
ing Christ to the marketplace through the layman is 
hardly original to the twentieth century, but the almost 
total secularization even of once Catholic countries has 
made a reactivation or reorientation of this concept more 
urgent than has been the case in the past. In some respects 
we are facing the problems of the primitive Church once 
again; therefore, the primitive emphasis on the priesthood 
of the laity and the community of mind and will and 
effort between the spiritual leaders of the Christian body 
and the lay members needs to be evoked with an almost 
primitive zeal and simplicity. We can no longer afford 
the luxury of a complacent and apostolically passive laity 
engaged in works of the material order, content in the 
confident assumption that the salvation and sanctification 
of the world will be completely taken care of by priests 
who are ordained and trained for this purpose. Armchair 
Catholicism has collapsed as a way of life, and the spirit- 
ual and apostolical awareness of the American laity must 
now be nourished and increased by the resources of 
Catholic truth and spirituality responding to the demands 
of the secular age in which we live. 

We must not, however, go to an opposite extreme; 
the Church is still a monarchical-hierarchical organism 
and the bishops and priests are still the leaders in the 
official activities of Christ’s Mystical Body. However, as 
Pope Pius XII pointed out in 1951 in his address to the 
World Congress of the Apostolate in Rome, the hier- 
archy, priests and laity are not in competition with 
respect to carrying out the mandates of Christ. Their 
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relationship is one of organic union expressed in close 
collaboration, with proper subordination in accordance 
with the role of each, a subordination which does not in 
any way detract from the dignity of the contribution 
made by any person concerned. 

The pope, of course, was aware of the possible sus- 
picion and distrust which might result from the breaking 
down of the seeming wall of separation between the 
clergy and laity, and also of the historical fact that many 
laymen, once embarked on works of zeal, tend to grow 
hypercritical of clerics who seem to them not to be 
making the heroic efforts needed in the current context 
of affairs. In that same allocution, the late pontiff stressed 
the need for granting great latitude to each member of 
Catholic Action activity in developing his personal gifts 
and qualities in the apostolate, thus stressing that lay 
apostles are to have a full-blown dignity, resembling in 
no way flunkeys and major domos sycophantly sub- 
missive to clerical whims of an unreasonable type. Rea- 
sonable obedience is called for and demanded; puppetry 
must not be inherent in the procedure, nor are indi- 
vidual ideas and suggestions to be discouraged or disre- 
garded. The pope in the 1951 statement called upon 
the hierarchy to make use of the efforts of lay apostles 
reasonably, while encouraging and welcoming their 
suggestions. The mind of the pontiff, then, seems to have 
been that, in the work of the lay apostolate, at least, the 
members should not be presented with an already formu- 
lated program, a sort of fait accompli which they would 
then be expected to carry out in every detail, but that 
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programs and plans for action should evolve from the 
combined thinking of laity and cleric, with ultimate au- 
thority always resting on the higher level. 

The burgeoning role of the layman demands a 
flowering in spirituality, which can undoubtedly be best 
obtained by a more knowledgeable participation in the 
liturgy. Here again a return to the primitive spirit 1s 
desirable, although a return to primitive performance is 
another question entirely. The liturgical movement has 
developed simultaneously with the growth of the lay 
apostolate and the necessary connection between the two 
is clear. The liturgical movement’s stress on the role of 
the laity in proper subordination to the priest in the vital 
offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, with the total 
commitment of love and dedication involved therein; its 
emphasis on the liturgy as the medium through which 
God’s people encounter their God; its emphasis on the 
altar as the Eucharistic table at which God wills all man- 
kind to partake of eternal nourishment—these and many 
other facets of the liturgical movement have served to 
impress on the laity their sanctified function of giving 
the riches of the great feast even to those heretofore of 
the highways and the hedges. 

Much has been said and written about developing a 
special spirituality suitable to the person in lay life. The 
implication has been that spiritual books in general up 
to this point have been geared for members of religious 
orders or those in some way primarily engaged in of- 
ficial works of piety. Certainly, there is some truth to 
this contention, although it can undoubtedly be pressed 
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too far. I cannot conceive of a lay spirituality which is 
in any way essentially different from the spirituality of 
any other member of the Church. Emphasis may be dif- 
ferent, details may be worked out in somewhat different 
order, individual orientation will necessarily vary, but it 
would be a great mistake, I believe, to give the impres- 
sion that the great truths and principles of the spiritual 
life must now somehow be subject to basic revision for 
the benefit of the spiritually reconstituted lay members 
of the Church. I am not aware that Christ taught two 
kinds of spiritual life—one for the apostles and the other 
for the body of the faithful. Having succeeded to some 
extent in tearing down one wall of separation, let us not 
erect another, which could only cause ultimate confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. 

This danger, I think, can be avoided by the develop- 
ment of a liturgical piety growing out of an ever-deeper 
understanding of the respective roles of laity and priest- 
hood in participating in the Eucharistic feast. Through 
the liturgy, the principle of organic unity between priest 
and layman will be fostered and preserved, and the de- 
mand for a fuller engagement based on deepening love 
and a more penetrating awareness of the implications of 
the mystery of God’s charity toward man inherent in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, will be met. If properly 
exposed and channeled, the liturgical spirit will feed the 
wellsprings of fuller apostolic piety and effort among 
the lay members of the Church. The liturgy, too, if 
suitably presented, will nourish the contemplative spirit 
of laymen and thus lead to an overflow of good works 
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in every field. This may seem like an idealistic picture, 
but any sincere and careful observer of the American 
scene must admit that present trends do point to a fuller 
development of the liturgical life, the lay apostolate, and 
the contemplative spirit which should permeate them 
both. To encourage the growth of this reciprocity 1s a 
noble task to which all Catholic leaders must contribute 
unselfish effort. 

But we must never forget that, although the func- 
tioning of the layman is of great importance, it can only 
be effective if it is rooted in Christlike humility and char- 
ity and in devoted obedience to the Church. 


26 


CONSERVATISM AND LIBERALISM 
AMONG AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


Not long ago a Swarthmore professor, a non-Catho- 
lic, published a book entitled, The Emergence of Liberal 
Catholicism in America. The author, concentrating most 
of his attention on the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and giving only one chapter to the twentieth cen- 
tury, attempted to show, with some detail, that there are 
two conflicting positions historically in the Catholic 
Church in America, positions described as liberalism and 
conservatism. Such topics as the Fairibault School Plan, 
the appointment of an apostolic delegate, Cahensleyism 
and Americanism, were analyzed, and it was indicated 
that certain Church leaders consistently took what may 
be considered the more conservative, and others the 
more liberal side on these matters. A good deal of atten- 
tion was given to the basic question of adaptation to the 
American way of life, lining Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Father Hecker on one side, with 
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Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop McQuade and Midwestern 
German bishops, on the other. The Swarthmore profes- 
sor showed that the first three named, that is the so-called 
liberal group, enthusiastically fostered the concept of an 
integrated Catholicism in America, involving an emphasis 
on similiarities and a minimization of differences, with a 
general program of doing everything possible within 
the boundaries of principle to adapt to American ways 
and to make the Church acceptable in American thought 
and culture. Those comprising the second or conserva- 
tive group were said to have promoted what we would 
now call a “ghetto mentality,” namely, a state of mind 
and a course of conduct which, fearful of contagion 
from the non-Catholic environment of America, would 
do its best to isolate American Catholics from the main- 
streams of American life. Although the author admits 
that oversimplification is inevitably a distortion of the 
truth, he does insist that despite occasional switches of 
position by particular individuals, there has been a clear- 
cut distinction between the liberal and conservative 
groups in the course of American Church history, at 
least since the middle of the last century. While he ad- 
mits that distinctions on many questions have been 
blurred in the very complex church life of the twentieth 
century, he does indicate his belief that these two basic 
divisions still hold sway among American Catholics. 
There is no one, I believe, who will deny that there 
is some truth in the assertions of the author; the real 
question is how much truth? Some reviewers lamented 
the tendency of the writer to attach labels to particular 
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groups; there was an implication that, having chosen a 
thesis involving two categories, he then bent his efforts 
toward fitting historical personages into the pat pigeon- 
holes which he had devised. A man such as Archbishop 
Ireland, for example, could be a strong proponent of 
“liberal” adaptation to American life and at the same time 
an outspoken endorser of conservative political princi- 
ples. Certainly, there was no disagreement among Church 
leaders on the clear basic teachings of the Church. Rather 
than to use the terms “liberal” and “conservative,” it 
would be better to point out that in areas of policy, men 
of good will often disagree because of the pressures and 
needs of the community as well as because of different 
interpretations of the same set of facts based on diver- 
gent experience in the fostering of Church life. The 
terms “liberal” and “conservative,” some say, imply a 
fundamental difference in philosophy; the varying atti- 
tudes within the American Church indicate simply a dif- 
ference of temperament, need or judgment. The Church, 
and in fact every organization, has always had men with 
varying degrees of all these factors. To attempt to evolve 
from this a distinct liberal or conservative tradition 
among American Catholics is to impose a rigid pattern 
on normal human differences of opinion and attitude. 

Personally, I think that it can be said that there are 
both liberal and conservative types on the American 
scene, but I do not see any convincing basis for the 
allegation of traditionally divergent groups within the 
Church. 


In any case, Cardinal Cushing, without subsequent 
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objection, I believe, described the general attitude of 
American Catholics and their leaders as one of progres- 
sive conservativism at the present time. This combines 
the best elements of both attitudes, and since it is a for- 
mulation which every individual may interpret accord- 
ing to his own state of mind, it is not surprising that no 
great controversy ensued after the prelate expressed his 
views on this subject in a sermon commemorating an 
important Paulist anniversary in New York City. 
However, in such matters as the so-called Church 
and state controversy, the question of legislation against 
birth prevention, divorce and other forms of immorality, 
the role of such groups as the Legion of Decency and 
the National Organization for Decent Literature, the 
freedom of the press, and the like, it is evident that cer- 
tain publications and the writers connected with them 
follow consistent and opposing patterns of thought 
which may be described in one case as liberal, in an- 
other as conservative, and in still another as middle-of- 
the-road. Each one of these lines of thought and pro- 
grams of action must have a substantial number of 
inarticulate followers who are, nevertheless, definite in 
their commitment. Whether this will result in time in 
the formation of liberal, moderate and conservative posi- 
tions of an established nature within the Church is a 
matter upon which we cannot pass judgment at the 
present time. It is certain, at least, that Father J. Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., in propounding his concept of Church- 
state relationships in opposition to the editors of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review a few years ago, did ac- 
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cuse them of being rightists in their theological thought. 
He acknowledged that this was a classic position within 
the Church but also indicated that there were other posi- 
tions equally as classic and as valid. He did not use the 
word “tradition” but rather “mentality of the right”; 
and in this instance he was speaking of theological em- 
phases within the universal Church over the course of the 
centuries. Hence it would be difficult to use this utter- 
ance as a proof of his acknowledgment of the existence 
of conflicting traditions of liberalism and conservatism 
within the American Church. But that there are large 
numbers of Catholics both favorable and opposed to 
Fr. Murray’s views on Church and state, is an undeniable 
fact. 

The Commonweal, a periodical which is widely read 
by many Catholic intellectuals and which I believe has 
considerable impact in Catholic academic circles, is per- 
haps the prime example of the embodiment of a so-called 
line of liberal thought within the American Church. 
Its generally critical attitude toward the conduct of 
Catholics in America, its opposition to birth-control 
legislation and laws of a similar character, its lack of en- 
thusiasm for such groups as the National Organization 
for Decent Literature, its approval of very broad state- 
ments by Catholic political candidates with regard to 
their independence of the Church, its enthusiastic in- 
terest in the so-called Protestant-Catholic dialogues, as 
well as its endorsement of what some people would con- 
sider borderline intellectual and cultural movements 
within the Church—these and other stated positions have 
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conferred upon this periodical the status of being the 
spokesman for an integrated liberal view among Amer- 
ican Catholics. Again, I am not sure whether the admir- 
ers and writers of The Commonweal can be considered 
doctrinaire liberals, or even whether they would wel- 
come such a description. Perhaps it is a question more 
of application than of difference of principle. I do think, 
however, that the editors have capitalized somewhat 
on the fame which their critical lines of thought have 
gained for their publication. Sometimes one gets the 
impression that the editors are not merely a group of 
individuals expressing freely their thoughts on things 
Catholic in America, but the authentic defenders of the 
faith against the immaturity of official leaders in the 
Church, and that the field of truly enlightened thought 
belongs by right of appointment to the staff of Com- 
monweal. 

I often find that I agree and disagree with some of 
the statements in both liberal and conservative magazines. 
However, I cannot consider that the editors are speaking 
for anyone but themselves, and indeed, although they 
may represent my thought and therefore me, at times, 
they cannot lay claim to being my spokesman or to hold- 
ing my total allegiance along any lines whatsoever except 
those laid down specifically by the teaching authority of 
the Church itself. 

What is my point here? Simply that although there 
may be conservative and liberal and middle-of-the-road 
positions on many phases of Catholic life, we cannot, 
in all justice, speak of liberal or conservative or middle- 
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of-the-road traditions and groupings in any formal sense, 
such as we may find in the strictly political sphere. 
Granted that certain lines of thought and certain pub- 
lications appeal more to one individual than to another, 
this does not create any concrete organizational status or 
party within the American Church. I have hinted that 
such groups may be developing, but I sincerely hope that 
this is not the case. Such an eventuality, I am convinced, 
would occasion a dangerous, doctrinaire hardening of 
opinion and blind allegiances gravely inimical to the calm 
pursuit of truth wherever it may lie—a pursuit which 
should be the characteristic mark of every Catholic in- 
tellectual worthy of the name. 

At present I can conceive of a Catholic American 
who favors Monsignor Fenton’s views on Church and 
state, who approves The Commonweal attitude on di- 
vorce legislation, who is a strong advocate of the National 
Organization for Decent Literature, who is opposed to 
censorship by police authorities, who is enthusiastic 
about sending an American ambassador to the Vatican, 
who is unfriendly to more taxes for schools, who is de- 
sirous of widening the Protestant-Catholic dialogue and 
who is still not convinced that a certain amount of ghetto 
mentality is not desirable among Catholics. I am sure 
there are many members of our faith who hold just such 
points or comparable points of view. Whether or not I 
agree, I consider such a situation salutary; there is no 
necessity of being trapped or forced into a partisan, all- 
embracing mold of thought in matters left open to 
dispute by the Church. I can only think that the devel- 
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opment of parties and party-line thinking within the 
Church would be a disaster of the greatest magnitude. 
One shudders at the vision of the factionalism, strife and 
bitterness which would arise from such intellectual and 
personal commitments. I do not think the cause of truth 
would be served by such a mental freeze. Differences of 
position do not disturb me, but conflicting traditions and 
established hard core groupings can only be dangerously 
divisive. 

Clearly, within the Church there is room for all 
sorts of temperaments and for many shades of opinion on 
a multitude of subjects. Fortunately, however, all Cath- 
olics worthy of the name are united in their obedience to 
the teaching authority of the Church and in their rev- 
erence for the bishops and the supreme pontiff. The first 
effort on the part of any true son of the Church in formu- 
lating a position on any subject involving religious values, 
will be to discover the mind of the Church, realizing that 
this does not imply an intellectual subservience, but rather 
an intellectual enrichment, since the mind of the Church is 
the mind of the divine Christ who is at once the way, the 
truth and the life. Having embraced the dictum of St. 
Paul: “Let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus,” 
a loyal and sincere Catholic will, through prayerful study 
of the issues and facts, seek to arrive at an impartial and 
disinterested conclusion in matters where there is room 
for disagreement or development. In such matters, how- 
ever, no private conclusion can normally be final and un- 
shakeable, for this would mean that the mind of its holder 
would not be open to the light of new truth or deeper 
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understanding. Emotional, unbreakable adherence and 
commitment to intrinsically debatable or tentative con- 
clusions can only be incompatible with the role of the 
true Catholic intellectual. He must set up no barriers 
to the pursuit and attainment of truth; he is the enemy of 
hardened opinions and subjective patterns of thought. He 
must always be ready to receive new outpourings of the 
gift of wisdom. 


27 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS 
AND LABOR 


I have a clear remembrance of the fact that when I 
was in school and in college in the 1930's, there was 
great emphasis in Catholic thought and discussion on 
matters of social significance. Socially significant material 
was looked for in every sermon, every lecture, every 
piece of writing; even fiction flowed from those who 
claimed to be the molders of the times in which they 
lived. But there was special emphasis in Catholic circles, 
educational and otherwise, on the needs and problems 
and rights of labor. The encyclicals of Pope Leo XII 
and Pope Pius XI, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno, respectively, were the texts of many a semester 
in ethics and history and other related subjects in Catho- 
lic colleges. The loss of the laboring classes, during the 
nineteenth century, as far as their participation in the 
Church and even their retention of their faith were con- 
cerned, was held up to us as one of the great blots on the 
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social thinking, not of the Church itself, but of Catholics 
who were in a position to ameliorate the lot of labor and 
to put into effect the traditional and apostolic, in sum the 
Christian, principles. The picture, then, of the economic 
injustices of the nineteenth century was the background 
against which the attempts to ameliorate these conditions 
were being undertaken in the twentieth century. 

The positive and negative aspects of the Church’s 
program in favor of labor had an influence on the devel- 
opment of labor thinking and legislation in our own 
country, but there was a great deal yet to be accom- 
plished in satisfactorily safeguarding the rights of the 
laboring man and improving his unjustly retarded posi- 
tion. Ihe depression, of course, which placed an economic 
and social cloud over the decade of the 1930’s, height- 
ened the interest of the public in general and the academic 
world in particular in the social changes and revisions and 
improvements which would be needed to prevent the loss 
of status and even of minimum requirements on the part 
of the laboring man in America. Our concern seems to 
have been directed toward the situation in our own coun- 
try; we were not unaware of the fact that living standards 
in other countries were of a much lower order, but we 
were conscious that the status of the laboring classes in our 
country was far from the ideal enunciated in the papal 
documents to which I have referred. We were called to 
look with grave criticism upon the evil of child labor, 
for example, which still existed in some parts of the 
nation. We were instructed on the need for social action 
on our part to bring about a legislative improvement of 
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this situation. Another factor which was discussed at that 
time was the justification for unions. Many leaders of 
industry and many independent thinkers were still speak- 
ing of unions as though they were a concoction of a 
radicalism contrary to the American way of life with its 
free enterprise system and its tendency not to allow or- 
ganized pressure to be brought to bear on anyone who 
owned a capitalistic organization. Of course, in Catholic 
teaching and intellectual circles, the rights of unions 
were strongly defended, although it was admitted that 
there existed a possibility of abuse in some areas. 
Ethics courses concentrated on the basic needs of 
the laboring classes, especially on such things as proper 
working conditions and reasonable hours, but most of all 
on the need of paying a just living wage to every adult 
employee who was giving full time to his job. I can 
remember sitting in my ethics class in Fordham Univer- 
sity and listening to the eloquent analyses of Father Igna- 
tius Wiley Cox, S.J., the author of a two-volume work 
on ethics entitled, Liberty, Its Use and Abuse, as he pro- 
pounded theories and facts relating to the actual wage 
which should be minimal in the conditions which then 
prevailed in the United States. Of course, there was some 
realization against the background of a depression that 
the figures arrived at were slightly idealistic, but never- 
theless no one except a few students whose parents 
were capitalistic lords, denied the fact that a just, living 
wage was an absolute responsibility on the part of indus- 
try toward its employees. The employment of women 
also came in for some discussion, and laws protecting 
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them in their special needs were approved and encour- 
aged, 

We were all emotionally and intellectually involved 
in the improvement of the working class’s condition. We 
had been urged and encouraged not merely to consent to 
these social principles of the Church intellectually, but to 
do everything within our power to promote the passage 
of legislation and the establishment of social conditions 
which would be effective in improving the situation of 
the working man. I would say, upon reflection, that this 
aspect of Catholic teaching in the practical order was 
urgently emphasized during the time I spent in college. 
Not to be labor-minded or to be unwilling to speak ar- 
dently in favor of the needs of labor was almost equiva- 
lent at the period to being a poor Catholic. Zealous young 
Catholic college graduates, carrying a papal encyclical 
in their hip pockets, encouraged us to go into political 
life and to make our principles a reality; only thus would 
the great virtue of the age, social justice, and its concomi- 
tant social charity, become the effective forces which the 
mind of the Church and the very mind of Christ himself 
had demanded. 

Labor schools were founded to bring the message 
and the means and the encouragement to the workingmen 
themselves. Those of us who taught in such schools, 
though mildly discouraged by the somewhat limited 
attendance, were, nevertheless, hardened in our demands 
that Catholic workingmen take the lead in union activities 
and in promoting the right kind of thinking and legisla- 
tion in America. We warned them of the fact that Com- 
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munism would seize the initiative if they sat back and 
paid their union dues without taking an active part in 
union meetings. The success of these schools varied; 
many of them still exist and are effective, but one wonders 
whether the emphasis has not been removed from their 
function and from the ideals for which they were origi- 
nally founded. Surely they served a need in their time; the 
question arises as to whether they are needed any longer. 
The general emphasis in the Catholic intellectual and 
academic world has certainly been turned away from the 
precise problems of labor toward what is perhaps a wider 
field of social activity. One wonders if the specific 
objective must be sacrificed to the more general; one 
wonders if the Catholic conscience has not grown a little 
fat with the prosperity of the age in which we live, and 
thus lost its former sense of sympathy with the workman 
and with the very deep and continuing needs of labor- 
ing groups. 

It would be quite unforgivable if the tragedy of the 
nineteenth century in Europe were to be repeated in 
America in the second half of the twentieth century, and 
if the laboring classes once more became disenchanted 
with the world of Catholic leadership and thought as a 
result of a glaring passivity and indifference toward the 
continuing needs of the workers. It is to be noted that 
Communists throughout the world have not made this 
mistake; they have recognized the power and the signifi- 
cance of the working force of the world and they have 
continued to center their interest upon the so-called 
betterment of this group in terms of the Marxist formula. 
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True, many of the conditions which were relatively 
widespread in the United States during the depression are 
now considerably improved. Certainly, unions have be- 
come an accepted and established factor in American life; 
indeed, their membership has increased and their influ- 
ence grown to such a point that they no longer need any 
special interest or assistance outside their own particular 
membership. It is also true that minimum wage laws have 
been passed, that social security and other benefits of the 
same type have been made part of the American economic 
system, that housing legislation and unemployment insur- 
ance and similar principles have been embodied in the 
laws of the United States as a whole and in many of the 
individual states. All this is true but it does not remove 
the necessity for a continuing effort to perfect and im- 
prove the laboring conditions in general; also it does not 
remove the fact that large numbers within American life 
do not obtain the benefits of union membership (and I 
speak here especially of the white-collar worker and the 
piece worker and the migrant groups) and that much 
must be done to move ahead in the satisfaction of their 
interests and needs. 

Likewise, we find ourselves in a situation in which 
we have more than four million unemployed people; in 
which the opportunities of the laboring man to set by any 
substantial portion of his income in the form of savings 
for the future are severely limited; in which the non- 
unionized laboring man has too little protection against 
arbitrariness on the part of his employer; in which labor- 
ing men in many areas are forced to live in slum condi- 
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tions because of the lack of adequate low-priced housing; 
in which educational opportunities are frequently denied 
to children of workingmen, especially on the level of 
higher education; in which the laborer is all too often 
forced by very moderate wages and inflationary trends 
into buying things which are an accepted part of Ameri- 
can life on the installment plan, from which he finds it 
very difficult ever to free himself; in which despite many 
improvements the ideal social situation envisioned by the 
papal teachings is far from being adequately attained. 

Granted, therefore, that the nuclear age has brought 
with it new problems, some of them wider in scope and 
perhaps even more important than the problems of the 
condition of the working classes, nevertheless, a true 
Catholic conscience cannot become either complacent or 
indifferent about the existence and promotion of social 
justice and charity for the laboring man. We must con- 
tinue to press for and to push forward the Christian 
social program in this area. It is not merely a matter of 
preserving past gains but of trying to bring about con- 
ditions in which the needs of working people may be 
satisfied in a fuller and more enriching manner. 

What are some of the particular points toward 
which we should direct our efforts? There is no need to 
emphasize that the elimination of racial prejudice 1s basic; 
fortunately, this particular aspect of the more general 
problem has captured the enthusiasm of a good part of 
the Catholic intellectual and academic world in America, 
although much has still to be accomplished in terms of 
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both thought and action. We must not, however, lose 
sight of other needs as well. I note especially the urgent 
necessity of better and less expensive housing, as well as 
a program to offset the effects of automation. I also think 
it important to do everything possible to eliminate cor- 
ruption in unions and to promote farseeing and responsi- 
ble union leadership where it does not now exist. The 
popes have told us that one of the most pressing social 
problems of the age has been the need for a more just 
distribution of wealth; certainly, there is still much to be 
done in this field. Clearly, even in the prosperous 1960’s 
we see a wide and at times scandalous distinction be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have nots.” We must con- 
cern ourselves more fully with the problems of the farmer 
and the farm worker. The Church’s recommendations 
with regard to part ownership of industry by the workers 
and the participation by workers in the profits brought 
about by their labor, must be more strongly urged in our 
time. Industry groupings in which labor and capital meet 
in cooperative committees to foster the best interests of 
all concerned constitute an important step forward which 
should be taken in the second half of our century. Cer- 
tainly, a general binding up of the wounds between 
owners and labor and the establishment of a greater sense 
of unity and cooperation and even of comradeship, is an 
objective wholly in keeping with Christian social 
thought, and one which cannot be left to itself but which 
must be positively encouraged by word and action on the 
part of Catholics. Likewise, the encouragement of such 
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apostolic groups as the Young Catholic Workers will 
help. to leaven the laboring mass with a more Christian 
approach to their work and to the contribution which 
they, under God’s providence, are called upon to make 
to the society in which they live. This Christianization 
of the worker through apostolic action can never be ef- 
fective when the workingman has before his eyes the 
example of indifferent or semi-committed leadership by 
educated Catholics presumably well-grounded in the 
Church’s teachings. . . . Finally, we must extend our so- 
cial conscience to include the whole world. 

In general, then, conscience calls for a reawakening 
of interest on the Catholic campuses of America and in 
the Catholic communication arts in these continuing 
problems of the laboring man and in the new and wider 
and more Christian frontiers toward which all should 
march in unison. Existentialist trends, international pol- 
itics, the Protestant-Catholic dialogue—all these things 
are important and interesting in our time, and yet our 
engagement with them must not be allowed to crowd out 
our needed interest in large segments of the American 
population whose welfare is vital to our continuance as a 
leading nation in the free world as well as to the con- 
tinuing process of the Christianization of American soci- 
ety. I am fearful that interest in the needs of labor may 
be lost in the shuffle of other engaging lines of thought 
and activity. We Catholics need a re-examination of our 
commitment to the virtues of social justice and social 
charity, and a revitalization of effort toward fostering the 
common good by promoting an improvement in the 
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condition of the workers, union and non-union, of 
America and of the world. 

How providential that at this precise moment of our 
history Pope John XXIII should have issued his glorious 
encyclical, Mater et Magistra. 
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